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CHICAGO ON FIRE. 


Wuart are thechances that Chicago will escape 
a general conflagration, like that which well-nigh 
obliterated Portland from the map a couple of 
years ago? 

A question merits a statement thus solicitous, 
in which the balance of probabilities is so greatly 
on the side of the danger. The chances are that 
Chicago will be burned up suicidally, long before 
the “great conflagration” consumes it. 

Do we seem to speak extravagantly? What 
elements of security, then, has a city, in which 
there are next to no walls to prevent the spread 
of the flames, and no supply of water adequate to 
quench them, save in favored spots few and far 
between? Is there any intrinsic improbability 
in the supposition that thirty thousand wooden 
buildings crowded together will some time be 
burned, in the absence both of water to pour 
upon them, and of engines to pour it ? 

However it may seem to the eyes of our citi- 
zens—to whom danger is not danger in so far as 
familiarity has bred contempt of it—such is not 
the feeling with which eastern capitalists in- 
terested in Chicago investments, and. especially 
eastern insurance men pledged to pay Chicago 
policies, regard the matter. During a recent 
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“What is to hinder Chicago from burning up 
It was quite as useless to essay any affirmative 
answer, as it would have been superfluous to say: 
Not wooden walls, nor fierce winds blowing the 
flames through them; ot supplies of water 
whose inadequacy is only equaled by the few- 
ness and feebleness of the engines which the city 
furnishes to utilize them—both liable to be put 
hors de combat four months of the year by intense 
cold, like that which turned water solid, and par- 
alyzed men during the fearful Lake-street fire 
last winter ; not by means so inadequate, em- 
ployed under conditions so impracticable, can a 
great wooden metropolis, as combustible as the 
bamboo cities of tropic Asia, be rendered secure. 
Thus, in all conscience, we felt forced to make a 
reply. 

Nor could we, though not keenly sharing it, 
regard the apprehension as unnatural and with- 
out grounds, which led those men, for weeks 
after the Lake-street fire, to open their papers 
every morning with fear and trembling lest the 
head-line Chicago fuit, should stare them in the 
face, and sound the knell of their wrecked for- 
tunes. 

Tue Spectator thinks itself justified in thus 
admitting and asserting the danger imminent to 
Chicago in the strongest possible terms. From 
month to month we have described the means 
requisite to the city’s safety—the extension of the 
fire-limits; the increase of the water supply; 
the multiplication of the forces of the fire de- 
partment, both men and engines; the construc- 
tion of public buildings, not fire-proof, under the 
municipal ordinance, with some regard to the in- 
terests of property and iife. All these we have 
urged and insisted upon. And yet they are not 
supplied. Nota ‘step is taken to supply them. 
What, then, remains for us to say to those who 
recognize our journal asa frank and conscien- 
tious organ of the insurance interest and of the 
true interest of our city as well, but that 
Chicago risks are to be taken with excessive 
caution, else Chicago losses will in all probability 
bankrupt the most solid and sagacious compa- 
nies. That is the advice which, nothing extenu- 
ating nor setting down aught in malice, we give 
to insurance companies, in their interest and in 
ours—in theirs, plainly enough; and in ours, 
because we desire, in behalf of our own business 
men, to see them pay no premium which shall 
not secure them against loss in the very probable 
event of the destruction of their stocks. 

Is there, we repeat, any thing extravagant in 
this? Is it far-fetched, is it gratuitous, to sup- 
pose conditions and circumstances, in malign 
combination, which shail bring upon Chicago a 
fate as sudden and immitigable as that which 
overwhemed the doomed “cities of the plain” in 
a tempest and flood of fire ? 

Let us see. At the Lake-street fire, or fires,— 





way and spreading under circumstances which 
were held to utterly preclude such a result—at the 
Lake-street fires, though in adjacent blocks, the 
utmost strength of the fire department was con- 
centrated on the flames. A force almost too 
weak at best to cope with two such fires, was well- 
nigh demoralized by the cold, and came near 
being rendered utterly useless, by the inadequacy 
of a water supply—from one hydrant, as a rule, 
where there should have been at least four. In spite 
of the utmost that could be done, although the de- 
partment was on the ground within a very few 
minutes after the breaking out of the flames, the 
fire spread from story to story, and from building 
to building, until the best part of two blocks was 
destroyed. All this, in the very centre of busi- 
ness, where buildings were the best we have; 
where the water supply was the most liberal the 
city any where affords; and where every body 
concerned—citizen, and city, and insurance com- 
pany—had the utmost interest possible in pre- 
venting a conflagration. 

Now suppose that, through some malign, inex- 
plicable chance, or through the malice afore- 
thought of the cormorants of crime—that with- 
in the hour, not one, or two merely, but a doz- 
en, a score of fires had broken out within the fire 
limits—on Lake, Water, Randolph, Clark, Dear- 
born, State, and other streets; and suppose, the 
demon of destruction unloosed, these had been 
reinforced by other fires at remote, isolated points, 
in those localities—the major area of the city— 
where there was not a brick wall to stay the 
progress of the flames, nor a barrel of water to 
quench them. What more would be wanting to 
repeat on a scale fearfully enlarged, the example 
of Portland? The case is supposable ; it is that 
of a possible danger, and, if possible, to be de- 
nounced and guarded against. 

The remedies,—say, rather, the preventions,— 
are few and simple. They concern three classes: 
the city, business men, and the insurance compa- 
nies. As regards the city, they consist, first, in the 
enforcement of such laws as we have; and 
second, inthe framing of new laws equal to the 
exigency. 

In the first place, we have certain municipal 
ordinances, which, practically a dead letter, would, 
if enforced, strike at the root of the main danger. 
These relate to the manner in which buildings 
within fire limits shall be constructed, and, by 
implication, be kept constructed. They substan- 
tially forbid rotten, winter-built walls, which, un- 
supported, would fall by their own weight ; and 
which, settling, afford, through crack and fissure, 
hundreds of places,—even where the occupants 
do not provide them by doors and passage-ways 
knavishly cut, through which the fire can find 
its way from building to building. And yet such 
buildings go up every day. 

In the second place, if what poor laws we have 
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were thoroughly enforced, there would be some 
motive and encouragement for enacting others, | 
relating to the construction, of incombustible | 
materials, of window and door; of cornice and 
roof; of floor, inner wall, and ceiling. All these, 
within fire limits, should be fire-proof. Then the 
fire limits should be extended ; and within limits 
not only should the construction of wooden 
buildings be forbidden, but those existing 
should be condemned and removed. City and 
citizen could afford to share the expense, even 
though it were twice as great as it would be. 

Thus much, in brief, as regards buildings. As 
regards water supply, and the efficiency of the 
fire department, the reform demanded is even 
more radical and sweeping. There should be an 
instant multiplication of the hydrants; the num- 
ber and power of fire-engines should be increased ; 
especially should there be provided a few of 
greatly increased power, capable of throwing 
larger streams of water to ordinary heights, and 
of throwing the ordinary stream to the upper | 
stories and roofs of our largest buildings. In 
addition to these, the city should, within the fire 
limits, and even beyond, in buildings of a perma- 
nent character, devise a plan, on the model of the 
Paris system, of distributing water throughout 
buildings, with hydrants and pipes, or hose, at all 
exposed places, particularly in the upper stories; | 
providing at the same time, certain specific rules 
for the construction of the gas and heating pipes. 
Of course the introduction of these improve- 








mense areas of the ever-enlarging city which lie 
beyond the too narrow bounds of the fire- 
limits. Here, interests scarcely less important 
are at stake ; and here the means of protecting 
them are incalculably more inadequate. The 
few narrow neighborhoods, along a score or so of 
principal streets, provided with water at all, are 
supplied by little pipes, which scarcely suffice for 
ordinary domestic uses; and the supply from 
these is often shut off for hours together. The 
fire hydrants are utterly beyond reach in many 
of the densest neighborhoods. Whole blocks of 
quite closely built houses, for miles and miles, a 
stone’s throw from the main streets above spoken 
of, are entirely without the lake water. No 
words can describe the ever-watchful care of the 
people, which, day and night throughout great 
sections of the city, guards against a conflagra- 
tion, against which, once started, the city has 
provided not a single remedy. Blocks, acres, 
square miles would inevitably be destroyed in 
such a night as that of the Lake-street fire; or 
that, a couple of months ago, in which a fierce 
wind prevailing for hours prostrated scores of 
buildings, in every quarter of the city. 

Chicago needs many improvements; but 
among them all the paramount, imperative, un- 
postponable one is, increased water supply, and 
better distribution of it. The imagination stag- 
gers in contemplation of the vast sums—the 
responsibility for which in case of fire is divided 
between citizens and insurance companies,— 





ments would necessitate the constitution of a 
special branch of the fire department, both to 
superintend the construction of buildings and for 
the enforcement of the regulations after they are 
built. But any municipal policy failing in this 
is simply penny-wise and pound-foolish. 

And this leads us to say, as regards business 
men, that what is the city’s interest is theirs; and 
that the city can have no interest in providing 
these measures, and no authority to enforce them, 
apart from what they themselves recognize as 
reasonable and indispensable. What renders the 
municipality possible, and gives it sole authority 
and efficiency is the business interest ; and where- 
ever the latter recognize the necessity for reform, 
resolve upon it, and decide upon its means, the 
municipality —their creature, their creation— 
will provide and enforce it. 

We have repeatedly and earnestly dwelt upon 
the special interest which the insurance compa- 
nies have, and the influence they may wield, in 
these matters. As between any two parties into 
which the citizenship could be divided concern. 


ever jeopardized in these residence portions of 
the city. What are high rates of insurance,— 
enormous to the insured, and of little account to 
the insurer,—when a fire comes to sweep all 
away at a breath! To insure increased water 
supply there are instantly needed moreand larger 
mains; and the construction, at central locali- 
ties, on the west and south sides particularly, of 
reservoirs. Ere long, to meet the near wants, 
increasing in geometrical ratio, of the growing 
city, we shall soon need an additional lake tun- 
nel for the south side. 

If we get well through the primitive age of 
the city’s life, when it shall slough off its wooden 
covering, and, passing through the transition age 
of bricks and mortar, become a “city of marble,” 
without an all-annihilating conflagration, we may 
congratulate ourselves on a providential favor 


quite disproportionate to our deserts. 
me 


THE AMERICAN TABLE OF MORTALITY 
EXPERIENCE. 
THE want of an American table of mortality, 





ing proposed reforms, the companies hold the 
balance of power. 
numbering so many representatives — men of | 
experience, sagacity and influence—representing 


such an amount of active capital, and having so | 


vital an interest in all that we urge, could not 


long commit themselves to any practicable, rea- | 


sonable plan of reform without insuring its 
adoption. Especially in the matter of a fire- 
police—which, at least until all that we have 
proposed is realized, should be organized on a 
large scale—can the companies powerfully co- 
operate with the city government and the mass 
of citizens favorable to a reform in fire adminis- 
tration. 

Passing by these important considerations, the 
mere mention of which sufficiently commends 
them,'a word is needed in regard to those im- 


Not only this, but an interest | 


based on the experience of a series of years, has 
heretofore been the chief thing which was 
wanting to entirely nationalize the American 
system of life insurance It is easy of compre- 
hension how, under the varying circumstan- 
ces of race, climate, and habit, the death-rate 
|in our country should be either higher or 
'lower than the death-rate in another country. 
| Yet, despite the rapid accumulation of proof 
| that the average duration of life is longer in 
|the United States than in England, American 
| life insurance companies, commencing with the 
| Carlisle table, based upon the mortality of an 
_English country town for the years 1777-87, 
| have always found the English tables better 
| adapted to their use than any American tables of 


| merely superior theoretical construction. 





Thus | 


first published in 1843 and deduced from the expe- 
rience of seventeen English life companies—with 
interest at four per cent., is the legal standard of 
valuation in Massachusetts; while in New York, 
English table No. 3, with five per cent. interest has 
hitherto been the official standard for valuation of 
life insurance contingencies. To illustrate what 
important variations have resulted from an appli- 
cation of these different tables: At the age of 
thirty the net annual premium, by the New York 
standard of five per cent. interest, would be: 
Carlisle table, 1,598; Combined Experience, 
1,529; English Life No. 3 (males), 1,717. It was 
only recently that the first organized effort was 
made to harmonize the American life insurance 
system by advocating the adoption of a table of 
mortality based on American experience. 

The law making the change in the state of 
New York was passed on the 6th of last month, 
and is as follows: 


Section 1. Chapter seven hundred and eighty- 
five of the laws of eighteen hundred and sixty- 
six, is hereby so amended as to read as follows: 

The thirteenth section of the act, entitled “ An 
act to provide for the incorporation of life and 
health insurance companies, and in relation to 
agencies of such companies,” passed June 
twenty-fourth, eighteen hundred and fifty-three, 
js hereby amended so as to read as follows: 

“SrecTion 13. It shall be the duty of the 
superintendent of the insurance department to 
arrange the information contained in the state- 
ments required in the last section in a tabular 
form, or in abstracts, and to prepare the same for 
printing in his annual report to the legislature. 
It shall also be the duty of the said superintend- 
ent, at least once in every five years, and an- 
nually in his discretion, to make valuations of 
all the outstanding policies, additions thereto, 
unpaid dividends and all other obligations of 
every American life insurance company trans- 
acting business in this state; and for the pur- 
poses of such valuations, and for making special 
examinations under the seventeenth section of 
this act, and for valuing registered life and other 
policies under chapter 708 of the laws of 
eighteen hundred and sixty-seven the rate of 
interest assumed shall be four and a half per 
cent. per annum, and the rate of mortality shall 
be that established by the American experience 
table, in which table the expectation of life and 
the numbers of living and dying at each age 
from ten to ninety-five out of one hundred 
thousand persons living at age ten, are as 
stated in the schedule hereto annexed. The 
superintendent may, in his discretion, vary the 
above standards of interest and mortality, in 
cases of companies from foreign countries, and 
in particular cases of invalid lives or other extra 
hazards. The superintendent may also, in his 
discretion, value policies in groups, use approxi- 
mate averages for fractions of a year and other- 
wise, and calculate values by the net, the actual 
or the gross premiums or otherwise, deducting, 
in cases of gross valuations, from the gross value 
of future premiums, one sixth thereof, for future 
expenses and contingencies.” 

It was proposed to procure the passage of a 
law making the same provisions for the valua- 
tion of policies of companies doing business in 
Massachusetts. We understand, however, that 
Commissioner Sanford is not fully in accord with, 
Superintendent Barnes in relation to the views 
of the latter. 

The American table, deduced from the experi- 
ence of the Mutual Life insurance company, 
which is henceforward to furnish the ratio of 
mortality in making valuations of all the out- 
standing policies of the insurance companies doing 
business in the state of New York, can best be 
exhibited as follows, contrasted with the Com- 


| the Actuaries’ or Combined Experience table,— | bined Experience table, and showing the varied 
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life expectation according to the American table, 
the Combined Experience, and English Life, No.3: 
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VISIT YOUR AGENTS. 
To the Editor of Tue Spectator: 

INSURANCE companies can not sufficiently 
estimate the importance of sending out special 
agents for the purpose of visiting local agencies. 
It inspire in the breast of an agent, situated 


away, it may be, hundreds of miles from the home 
office, a confidence and pleasure he will derive 
Let him be never so good 


from no other source. 














a worker, and receive for his energy and ability 
the praises and commendations of his general 
agent by letters; yet, when the special agent of 
his company, who he feels has come from the 
home office on purpose to see him, comes into 
and sits down in his office, looks over the books 
and gives him some valuable hints and sugges- 
tions, in a quiet, gentlemanly manner, and of an 
evening walks out, and smokes a cigar, while 
looking at his risks,—that agent feels encouraged 
and stimulated to new and more vigorous exer- 
tions, and feels that the great company for which 
he is laboring, situated in the roar and noise of a 
mighty city, has not forgotten him, in the quiet 
inland town or village, or is only reminded of 
his existence when his monthly report is brought 
to the general office. 

We speak in these precincts from positive per- 
sonal experience; and have often wondered, 
when we saw this or that company’s special 
agent at the depot, and on. his way, why such 
and such a company never sent any agent to see 
us. And then, perhaps, the unpleasant thought 
would spring up in our mind that the company 
which neglects its agents, and never, or rarely, 
calls upon them, cares for nothing but our pre- 
miums, and so long as our fat abstracts roll into 
their gushing coffers, month after month, we, 
who make them what they are, might plod on 
from year to year and never behold the pleasant 
face or the warm brotherly grasp of the hand of 
one who comes from headquarters to see what 
we look like, and give us the same opportunity. 

These considerations are weighty, and besides 
these things, men who have been, it may be, a 
long time in the head office, under the eye of, 
and in association with, the experienced and able 
managers, will get a great deal of practical 
information, which, when they go out into the 
country, they can drop here and there, among 
local agents, like good seed which will produce 
rich harvests. 

Will general agents think of these things? 
You who have so much at stake; who day and 
night assume the protection of, and stand like a 
wall of imperishable brass, scoffing at red-handed 
conflagration, over five hundred millions of 
dollars of property annually, look after the army 
of noble men, more numerous than the wrinkles 
on the face of the sea, who are working, study- 
ing, and writing interminably for the welfare and 
interests of this vast republic. AMERICUS. 
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THE IOWA INSURANCE LAW. 
Des Mores, Iowa, May 13. 
To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR: 

Tue suggestions of Gov. Merrill, of this state, 
as given in the March number of Tae Specta- 
TOR, were carried into effect by the legislature. 
A law was enacted, which if it does not meet 
all our wishes, is yet stringent enough to extin- 
guish a large proportion of the wildcats, 
which, under the name of insurance companies, 
have infested the Hawkeye state. If its provi- 
sions are carried into effect, we may look for a 
large “ mortality list,” soon after the first of Jan- 
uary next. I have not the space to give the law, 
in extenso, and can only give a digest of its prin- 
cipal provisions : 

No joint-stock company shall be incorpo- 
rated without a smaller capital than fifty thou- 
sand dollars, nor more than one million dollars, 
of which capital not less than twenty-five per 
cent. thereof, and in no case less than twenty-five 
thousand dollars, shall be paid iz cash. The 
auditor of the state, either in person or by 
proxy, is obliged to look into the affairs and 
assets of each company. The officers of the 
company, must certify, under oath, that the capi- 


tal exhibited to the person making the examina- 
tion, is bona fide capital of the company so 
examined. 





No company can do more than one kind of 
insurance business, and the five classes enumer- 
ated, are as follows: 

1. Fire and marine. 

2. Life, health or accident. 

3. Fiddity of persons holding places of trust. 

4. To receive on deposit and insure safe k 
ing of books, papers, money, stocks, bonds, etc. 

5. Live stock. 

No dividend shall be declared except from sur- 
plus profits, after deducting from assets all paid 
up capital, liabilities, and a reinsurance fund of 
forty per cent. of unexpired premiums. 

utual companies must embody the word 
“mutual,” in their titles, and place it upon the 
first page of every policy and renewal receipt. 
Stock companies are to appear as s com- 
panies, and no company can do business as both 
stock and mutual. 

The  eaepe to which replies are to be given 
on the first of January are not quite so many in 
number as those propounded by Guperiatentont 
Barnes, but enough to get at the truth of com- 
panies’ statements. 

Foreign companies must possess one hundred 
thousand dollars of actual paid up capital, and 
actually possess cash assets above capital, liabili- 
ties, reinsurance fund and any bonds or stocks 
deposited in any other state, or states. No de- 

osit is required, except from companies organ- 
ized in states which have a deposit law. 

Foreign companies have to advertise the audi- 
tor’s certificate in two newspapers of general 
circulation. 

A tax of two per cent. upon the premiums 
taken upon risks in the state must be paid into 
the state treasury, before the auditor will issue 
renewal certificate. Other disabilities are some- 
what lessened. As a whole, the law isa very 
fair one. 

How long, now, shall Illinois delay followin 
the example of Iowa in passing a law calcula 
to place the business of insurance on a sound 
and healthful basis? 
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THE INCREASE OF IRRESPONSIBLE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANIES. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., May 24. 
To the Editor of Tue SPECTATOR: 

Is there no law in [Illinois to prohibit the 
operations of rascally insurance companies 
which pretend to offer to the public the advanta- 
ges of good insurance, but have not a dollar of 
bona fide capital? It ought to be a source of 
alarm that these companies are multiplying 
throughout the state with unparalleled rapidity. 
Many are extending their fraudulent devices in 
every direction. They even dare to open offices 
in the principal cities, where by the most astound- 
ing misrepresentations, they succeed in getting 
business, without regard to character of risks or 
rates of premiums. Those who know what good 
insurance means, and what kind of companies it 
must come from to be good, do not have to be 
warned against these marauders; but how are 
the people who will blindly allow themselves to 
be deceived, and their property to be imperiled, 
on the plea of cheap rates, to be saved from the 
calamity which is certain to follow? Is not leg- 
islation of some kind demanded ? B. 

ANsWER.—Our correspondent does not over- 


state the matter. Nor is his appeal for legisla- 
tion out of place. It is a lamentable fact that 
the wildcats of Illinois are having things too 
much in their own way. We know of two or 
three cities in the state where their name is 
legion. Responsible to no law, controlled by no 
strong supervisory power, amenable to no courts 
for the results of their gigantic confidence swin- 
dies, these irres — companies have dg to 

ut out their signboards, appoint agents, issue 
Folicies, and S* through the formula of the 
business. The increase of these swindling pro- 
jects is really a source of alarm. 
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THE HISTORY OF A REMARKABLE AR- 
SON TRIAL. 
PEorR1A, IIl., May 28. 
To the Editor of Tuk Spectator: 

PEoRIA, as all may well know, is a city rank- 
ing next to Chicago among the large towns of 
Illinois. It is a great commercial center, having 
many mills and manufactories, and making more 
whisky than any other half dozen centers in the 


owner, Cleland continuing the use and occupancy 
until some time in February following, when the 
boilers exploded, and the mill was never used 
again, although it was said that preparations were 
going on for replacing the boilers and starting 
the machinery as soon as possible. 

At the time of the explosion two millers were 
employed there—as first miller, one Goninger, 
and as second, J. Persing, both having families 
and living in small houses in the vicinity. Gon- 
inger was retained in charge of the premises after 
the explosion, retailing the flour and feed on 
hand, and protecting the interests of Cleland 





state. Asa consequence, Peoria has been deemed 
an important point to reach, and was, therefore, | generally. Percing was thrown out of place by 
the disaster to the boilers, and very soon began 
cance. It has other railroads, but we are just F ater - 
ticularly i stn the Wetede | and without much prospective betterment. He 
now more particularly interested in the Toledo, | was almost a stranger in the place, having come 
cause, had it never been built, this history would | ous career as a soldier in the army and an adven- 
never have been called for or written. turer in various capacities, had not enabled him to 
Peoria is on the west side of the Illinois river, | as he was just then encountering. He was, as he 
partly under the bluff which rises a mile west of | subsequently testified, poor, and very much em- 
road seeks out the bed of the Kickapoo—a smal] | °™Ployment gone, his credit also went, and the 
: P ~~. | saloon and grocery keepers near the mill, with 
stream coming down from the west, and having 
bluffs and gulches of its own on either side for | portuned his late employer, Cleland, to secure 
miles, which render the country much more fit | the same ; but Cleland said that Persing already 
| expect to recover, and that he, therefore, could 
cultural purposes whatever. It would be called | assume nothing farther on his account. 
a poor section by almost any land hunter. And | 4 : : 
went out to the mill, and on seeing the extent of 
. an amages, was very ch excitec intims 
along the railroad track, up and down the Kicka- damages, was very much excited, and intimated 
poo, long before the railroad itself had any exis- | steam had so thoroughly inaugurated. And Per- 
sing testifies that at the time, Cleland said to him 
Edwards station was early in the field, and go : 
y “ | and that he would pay some one well to do it 
as complete and sudden a growth as any gourd | ye» 
times. Somebody built a warehouse there first. | Was done towards repairing the mill. The stock 
Then, when some body else put up a lager beer of flour and feed was exhausted. Cleland had 
. Persing was getting more and more pinched for 
grown any since. And, by the way,some otherlike the means of subsistance. 
attempts were made along the same route, and, | at ’ = ere 
1867, the mill was found to be on fire, and, within 
: : an hour or two thereafter, was totally consumed. 
charred posts, and a few rusty piles of old iron, 
etc., serving as land marks, to show the traveler een miles east, and every body was commiser- 
ating poor Cleland because of his loss. 
to planted their surpluses, and where they may an ex-constable of the city, who had gone into 
look for the same again, when not otherwise em- | the detective business, and who, meeting Cleland 
the warehouse turned out badly, as it was not particular was suspected as the incendiary, and 
. é | offering to enter upon a scheme of detection 
wanted ; and so they reconstructed it, and it was 
C 4 least clue to work upon. Cleland said that he 
the corn brought to its hoppers; but the grists, | could give him none whatever, as he suspected 
after all, failed to keep the owner from dying a 
| Interested underwriters were soon on the 
thereto. Several such changes ensued, but no| ground, and they found insurance on the mill 
owner of the property ever found it so very prof- 

, 0 ne \ $7,250; in all $12,500. And there was, in addi- 
re to “swap” for some thing else presented | tion to this sum, $5,000, on the contents of the 
itself. 

o 1 ry .. | covered thereby, had been removed. 

& Cleland, brothers-in-law, and both residing at| On investigation the building was adjudged 
Peoria; but the concern was run by Cleland 
I ; t ‘ thereon, while the machinery, being much of it 
any were realized, while Darst, being a rich man, | nearly new, was undisputed in value, and an of- 
while Cleland was not, consented to share all the | 
building one-half its insured value, or for both 
occur—a natural sequence to the cash advances | $10,375. 
which Darst was constantly making Cleland, had | 
_accepted by Cleland, when most of the money 
really was. : : was paid to him at once. About the same period 
H. G. Cleland had long resided at Peoria, was 
: m and was busy with preparations for removal, in- 
self a good reputation as a citizen of the place. | deed had gone himself, and left his wife to come 
But he had not been uniformly successful in his 
t g started. Before leaving, however, she called on 
high as a man of business and honor, and ranks | Cramm, the groceryman near, and paid up the 
as one of the most sagacious and successful ope- 
ee _ | iting a roll of greenbacks which excited the cred- 
In December, 1866, Darst sold his interest in | itor’s astonishment a good deal, if it did not dis- 
the Edwards mill to Cleland, and had the firm 


long since, a railroad focus of no mean signifi- A to th 
to realize his circumstances as uncomfortable, 
Peoria, and Wabash railroad, passing here, be- | from Iowa hither within the year, and his previ- 
| accumulate a very large sum for such a wet spell 
and parallel thereto. To pass this bluff, the rail- | barrassed for the means of his daily support. His 
| whom he had a bill of some fifteen dollars, im- 
for coal-pits and coon-hunts, than for any agri-| owed him some forty dollars which he did not 
’ : a 
Immediately after the boiler disaster, Cleland 
yet, town plats and city lots were mapped out | 
a wish that fire had finished the work which 
tence, : 
that he “ wished the d—d thing had burned up, 
that was ever planted in either sacred or profane |" Meantime the months rolled on. Very little 
: one into grain brokerage at St. Louis, and 
saloon, the town was completed ; and it has never | p S 3 : 
At one o’clock on Sunday morning, June 2, 
odd enough, nothing remains of them but a few 
| Of course, the news soon reached Peoria, eight- 
where eastern insurance companies have hither- : 
Among other sympathizers was one Joe Towers, 
ployed. Contrary to the hopes of its projectors, | soon thereafter on the street, asked if any one in 
; , gratis, and at once, if Cleland could give him the 
next a mill, propelled by steam, and cracking all 
lying no one himself. 
bankrupt, or consequent frequent changes in title 
c i building for $5,250; and on machinery therein, 
itable as to decline to trade whenever an oppor- 
= mill, mostly unavailable, as the grain, flour, etc., 
In the fall of 1866, this mill was owned by Darst 
1 worth considerably less than the sum insured 
alone, who enjoyed all the profits therefrom, if 
I 1 was fer was made to pay therefor in full, and for the 
losses with his friend, should any unfortunately 
C ntly After considerable discussion the award was 
there been less friendship in the case than there 
( Persing had found work in an adjoining county, 
the head of a much respected family, and bore him- 
L : on with furniture, etc., as soon as she could get 
business undertakings. Mr. Darst also stands 
‘ 0 C | little store bill due him, at the same time exhib- 
rators in the city of Peoria. 
4 t ‘ , turb his envy. He wondered, of course, where 
policies thereon transferred to the individual 


poor Persing’s wife could have got so much 


money. The story was told to others, and they 
wondered too, and it finally reached the ears of 
Joe Towers, the detective, and he not only won- 
dered, but acted on the hint instanter. He moused 
out Persing’s track, and found where he had 
bought furniture, clothing, etc., and expended 
considerable sums of money, and he became very 
curious to know whence such sums could possi- 
bly have been derived. So he shadowed Per- 
sing a long time, intent on a clue to the mystery. 

A theory had been started that the mill was 
burned by thieves, who first robbed and theu fired 
it to cover the theft. Possibly Persing was the 
thief; hence his abundance of greenbacks! 
Towers determined to know, at all events, and 
worked on persistently to that end. But in do- 
ing so he worked independently and alone. The 
underwriters knew nothing of his suspicions or 
purposes, nor did they suggest any thing, or aid 
at all in any of his movements. He proceeded 
independently and on his own impulses. Hear- 
ing that Persing had located as a miller at Blue 
town, some fifteen miles away, Towers followed 
him thither, and believing his suspicions well 
grounded, determined to accuse him of the crime, 
and arrest him if subsequent developments should 
warrant the undertaking. He found him as ex- 
pected, and without further parley than a gener- 
al notice of the importance of the business they 
had in hand, and the great danger he, Persing, 
might incur by the least departure from truth, in 
replying to inquiries about to be propounded, 
Towers proceeded about thus: 

“Joe Persing, you burned H. G. Cleland’s 
mill, on the 2nd day of June last. What have 
you to say to that charge? Mind I make 
you no threats, I offer you no protection; I 
only caution you not to falsify, as, if you do, you 
will certainly be caught at it, and the conse- 
quences be on your own head.” : 

Persing hesitated some time, was much agitated 
and wept copiously, but finally responded : 

“Tt is true, I did fire Cleland’s mill, and it was 
destroyed by me as you charge, but I was hired 
to do it.” 

“By whom?” 

“By H. G. Cleland himself.” 

“Very well. Remembering my caution as to 
the truth, give me all the details you may think 
proper, as to the transaction.” ; 

Persing then rehearsed the facts as to his pecu- 
niary position, his utter want, the first ap- 
proaches of Cleland on the subject, his refusal to 
act, frequent repetitions of the importunity, 
higglings about the price to be paid, the final 
agreement as to terms—$500 being the compen- 
sation, and the consummation of the act being 
appointed for the succeeding Sunday morning, a 
week after the contract was entered upon. Cle- 
land was to be absent during the succeeding week 
at St. Louis, and preferred to have the crime 
consummated while he himself was away, and at 
once also, to save the expense of renewing poli- 
cies which were then about to expire. So Pers- 
ing consented to do his part and did it. 

“ And what about the pay? Did you get the 

500?” inquired Towers. 

“Not all of it. Soon after the adjustment of 
the loss Cleland called at my house and left with 
my wife $200 forme. He subsequently ordered 
one Snyder, at Peoria, to deliver me such cloth- 
ing asI might want from his store, of which I 
got $75 worth ; also, boots at another place ; in 
all, cash included, nearly $300, and the rest he 
owes me still. I have a $50 bill in my house, 
part of the money he left with my wife, which I 
wish you to take care of.” 

Persing was at once arrested by Towers, and 
| taken back to Peoria. Subsequent inquiries con- 

firmed Persing’s story as to the clothing and 
| boots, and the parties interested in the money 
then swindled from them, being informed of the 
facts in the case thus far, had Cleland arrested at 
once, and put upon his examination. 

The preliminary inquest took place in August 
| last, when the facts detailed above were all sworn 
| to by the several witnesses cognizant of the 
same, and in addition, a Mrs. Wyman, sister of 
Persing’s wife, testified that since the arrest, 
Cleland had approached her with a proposition 
to induce Mrs. Persing to testify on the examin- 
‘ation, that the $200 in question was not paid 
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her by Cleland but had come from friends in 
Pennsylvania a long time previous, and that she 
had for a purpose, kept the receipt of the same a 
secret from her husband. Mrs. Wyman, how- 
ever, did not comply with the suggestion, but 
came into the court and declined the overture— 
a fact complicating Mr. Cleland’s case very mate- 
riall 

Cleland’s counsel, after a two days’ investiga- 
tion, declined to offer any rebutting testimony, 
or make any remarks in extenuation, and the 
accused was bound over in $10,000 bonds, for 
his appearance at the next criminal court. His 
brother-in-law, Darst, became his bondsman. 

A question arose here as to the “ad interim” 
disposition of the principal witness, Persing. It 
was all important that he should be held, until 
wanted, and quite as essential that he should be 
kept out of the way of the influences which it 
was conjectured would be resorted to, late or 
soon, to relieve Cleland from his unenviable posi- 
tion. To imprison Persing would he to expose 
him to the very perils most feared ; while to turn 
him loose on his own recognizance would incur 
the same and other hazards also. So it was 
finally arranged that Towers should be his bailee 
and bailiff too, and take and keep him until the 
next term of the criminal court. This was 
deemed humane to poor, penitent Persing, and 
the very acme of precaution—as, based on his 
own professions of virtue and honesty, no one 
dared suspect that the detective Towers was 
more liable to a breach in his entrenchments 
than the detected, whom every body then deemed 
it best to watch. 

So Towers took Persing in charge, and kept 
him safely until the opening of the court in 
October following. Meantime an indictment had 
been found against Cleland—the first ever drawn 
under the statute which he was charged with 
violating—but when tested, it proved defective, 
and was quashed. Another immediately fol- 
lowed, and the case was put over tothe February 
term, 1868. And from this to the May term, 
continuance was procured at the request of the 
defendant. 

During the interim, one of the defendant’s 
lawyers (Judge Williamson, of Peoria,) had 
sickened and died, and other aid came to the 
defence, giving it definite form and purpose, and 
infusing it with a hope and vigor which it had 
entirely failed to exhibit hitherto. Indeed, until 
taken in hand by W. W. O’Brien, the defence 
seemed overwhelmed with their difficulties, and 
utterly without purpose or plan of any kind. 
But now the machinery moved with a new impe- 
tus. Persing was away in Iowa at work, and 
Towers became suspiciously importunate for his 
return. He wanted somebody to furnish the 
means and he would go after him. He went and 
came back with Persing—a week before the 
trial. During the interval, the two remained 
together at Towers’ house, and it was during this 
period, that, Towers avers, Persing began to 
express regret for his prosecution of Cleland, 
and to intimate a willingness to retract, or run 
away “for a consideration.” And during this 
same interim, it was, as Persing alleges, that the 
new attorney in the case visited the residence of 
Towers, and while Towers and Persing were in 
an adjoining room, “arranged” with Towers’ 
wife, to have Towers bring Persing to the house 
of J. Darst at 9 o’clock P. M. of the next Satur- 
day, for the purpose of a “conference.” 

The trial opened on the succeeding Thursday, 
April 28, and Towers was one of the first wit- 
nesses called. He again detailed the arrest and 
confession of Persing, as testified to by himself 
at the first examination; but he evidently had 
something else which he wished to get before the 
jury. It was his recent want of faith in Persing 
and the knowledge he had about P’s attempt to 
gainsay his former testimony, and an offer made 
to take himself off, if satisfactorily paid for doing 
so. Indeed, he knew all about the offer and the 
reason why the arrangement was not fully con- 
summated, and was willing to impart his know- 
ledge to the court and jury if permitted to do so. 

It was so very evident that Towers had sold 
out, that the prosecution declined to examine 
him on the points he was most anxious to talk 
about, and very willingly turned him over to his 





new friends. And under a pretty indulgent 
ruling of the court, he was permitted to disclose 
whatever he pleased while being cross-examined 
by counsel for the accused. And, as he thought, 
a very timely and cunning trap was exhibited to 
court and spectators, in which Persing had been 
fairly caught. After the return from Iowa, and 
Persing’s intimation to turn tail upon his previ- 
ous averments, it was arranged ( by whom?) to 
have Towers bring Persing to the house of J. 
Darst at 9 o’clock the Saturday evening previous 
to trial to confer as to the matter of a Canada 
trip proposed by Persing, and see if terms could 
be agreed on. They were promptly in Darst’s 
parlor, where they found him alone, and much 
surprised at their promptitude in being there. 
The conference opened at once, and, as one of the 
screen men, ( two of whom Darst had concealed 
near, to listen,) afterward testified, Towers did 
pretty much all the talking. Persing, if he 
said any thing, talked:so low that the Paul Prys 
were unable to understand him; but Towers 
heard all, and was on the stand to testify about 
it. They talked about money and how much it 
was going to cost to get Persing into Canada, and 
to keep him there. Three thousand dollars was 
the sum named, of which Towers was to have 
$2,500 and Persing the remainder, and for which 
Towers was to see Persing well out of the coun- 
try immediately. But a difficulty stood in the 
way of instant accomplishment, as “ Smith” had 
the key to the safe, and Darst couldn’t get at his 
funds until some other time. So Towers and 
Persing retired, and of course the funds were 
never called for. Towers, however, during that | 
or the succeeding night, pretended to discover | 
that he had been sold by Darst and O’Brien, and | 
went to the house of the latter in great excite- | 
ment to see what could be done about it. The | 
case was without remedy, and O’Brien only 
laughed at the dupe. 

During the rehearsal of this story, Towers 
betrayed much embarrassment, and seemed to 
realize that he was putting himself in a pillory 
of infamy, from which he could never escape. 
And among the throngs in the court room no | 
body was known to dissent from that conclusion. | 
Persing was examined also, upon these points, 
and told quite a different tale, It was Towers 
who first suggested the idea of making a good 
thing out of their opportunities, and teased and | 
importuned Persing about it from time to time, 
resorting to mock oaths, ( swearing Persing not | 
to tell,) and threatening to shoot him if he failed | 
to do as directed. And Persing’s demeanor 
throughout his examination was much more | 
candid and consistent than that of his confeder- | 
ate in this particular branch of the undertaking. 
The counsel for the defence opposed the exam- 
ination of Persing by a great variety of legal 
quibbles, and as it approached their own share in 
these singular maneeuvers, Mr. O’Brien protested | 
against it, as a line of testimony which might be 
made to the detriment of the best of reputations ; 
but the court thought it was the fact disclosed, 
and not the disclosing which would do the harm, if 
any thing, and so permitted Persing to go on. 
And we may as well say here, that as originally 
arranged, the device to catch Persing was to have 
been set in the sheriff’s office, in the court house, 
one of the deputies consenting thereto, and | 
boring holes in a partition for the accommoda- 
tion of Darst’s spies; but the sheriff discovering 
the disgraceful preparation in time, stopped it, | 
and the scene was changed to Darst’s residence. | 

All the other witnesses in the case—Snyder, as | 
to the clothing; the boot maker and the furni- 
ture dealer, as to their sales to Persing immedi- | 
ately after the fire; Mrs Persing, as to the receipt | 
of the $200, and Mrs. Wyman as to the attempt to | 
bribe her and Mrs. Persing to tell a different tale | 
in court—repeated on the trial their testimony | 
as given at the preliminary examination. But it | 
was all in vain, inasmuch as the chain of evi- | 
dence had been impaired at heart, by the doubt 
thrown over the testimony of Towers and Per- 
sing, and it was right for the jury to give Cle- 
land the benefit thereof. Other testimony was | 
also offered disparaging to Persing’s credibility, | 
and a verdict of “ not guilty ” was the necessary 
result. 

District Attorney McCullough and Henry | 








| ceeded $40,000 : 


Grow conducted the prosecution, and Pratt & 
McCoy, and W. W. O’Brien defended the accused. 
It is but justice to say that all the legal gentle- 
men engaged acquitted themselves well and did 
the best they pool with the means with which 
they were obliged to fight. Many reflections 
necessarily grow out of this remarkable trial, 
but time and space forbid amplification. 

A position assumed, however, by Mr. Pratt, 
and argued by the hour, may have some interest 
to insurance companies chartered elsewhere than 
by the legislature of Illinois, It is this: that it 
is no offence against any known statute of the 
state, to destroy one’s own property for the pur- 
pose of defrauding companies chartered else- 
where, and doing business here on special and 
prescribed conditions. Mr. Pratt held, that in 
framing the law of 1859, the law-makers only 
meant to recognize and protect insurance companies 
created by the legislature of the state of Illinois. 
Hence, that it was “not an indictable offence 
to cheat and swindle foreign corporation ad 
libitum!” The court, however, could not see it 
in that light. But the law is doubtless loose and 
defective and should be amended and made more 
positive and effective at once. 

Again, this trial demonstrated the necessity of 
great care in drawing up and filing statements 
with state and county officials, as may be 
required. It was claimed and half admitted, 
that even a verbal omission or variation in these 
papers might be fatal to the ny oy making 
them, if objected to in a litigation like the one 
referred to above. 

The persistence of the defence and the extraor- 
dinary means used to avoid a conviction sur- 
prised some mere lookers on, perhaps; but par- 
ties more directly interested, could see farther. 
It was not to save Cleland only, but to retain the 
$10,000 already in hand, that stimulated to such 
extraordinary effort, and such a lavish outlay in 
securing lawyers and the necessary testimony to 
an acquital. Poor Cleland had little interest in 
the money question involved, and those who had 
more knew that they must win here or lose all, 
and hence haggled at nothing which might tend 
to scure this their prime end. OBSERVER. 


<< 
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MICHIGAN INSURANCE STATISTICS. 


WE have received a chart issued by House, 
Jones & Porter, Lansing, Mich., exhibiting a 
statement of the insurance business of Michigan 
last year, compiled from official returns to the 
state department. The following is a list of 
companies of other states doing business in 
Michigan, whose premium receipts last year ex- 











Compayy. | 1865. | 1866. | 1867. 
| Some, Now York.........00s-0- | $163,318 $132,602 $145,368 
| Mtna, Hartford..............+++- | 64,087) 76,435, 86,97 
| Underwriters Agency, New York.| 26,466, 46,901) 85,857 
Hartford, Hartford.............- | 35,361) 47,205) 65,773 
| Ins. Co. of North America, Phila.| 14,069) 33,985 61,888 
| Security, New York...........++- | 28,061) $4,318) 55,291 
Phoenix, Hartford. ............+-- 28,601 42,143 SO51T 
Lorillard, New York.......-..-.- | 15,856) 23,721) 46,427 





The following is a list of life companies whose 
premium receipts in Michigan, last year, exceed- 
ed $20,000 : 








1867. 














ComPANY. 1865. 1866. 

ticut Mutual... ...........- | $159,263 /$296,107 $266,831 
New York Life Lda teevcetesvendus | 115,073) 117,717 146,450 
Mutual Benefit...........+--++++ 102,470; 117,380 128,109 
Mutual, New York...........++++ 27,072; G2.21T 107,048 
Retin nthbckcctah weil 64.087 68,017 77,099 
Northwestern... ....-....ee-ee0+s 13,071 x x 
New England Mutual ..........- 15,42 26,66! 26,326 
Pheenix Mutual..............+++- 16,945 23,372 22,699 
Travelers .....0.scecees speunenseed 16,654 29,810 21,755 





The following isa list of Michigan stock fire 
insurance companies, with a statement of the 


| business transacted in the state during the year 


1867 : 





spay | Promina! Loeses | a see 


Name axnp LOCATION. Capital. | Receipts. | Poid. 











$31,875 





| Detroit F. & M., Detroit | $150,000 $87,563 $59,009 
Michigan State, Adrian| 150,000, 68,085 22,59 19, 667 
State, Lansing. .... . | 100,000) 20,645 4946) 10,857 
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pany in writing. On such notice being served 
upon any company, it may appeal to the actua- 
rial board, and, upon sufficient cause, the actuarial 
board shall appoint a special committee of three 
of their number to revise the work of the execu- 
tive board. 

Sec. 3. The special committee to revise 
the work of the executive board, shall immedi- 
ately upon their appointment proceed to review 
the action of the executive board, and report the 
result of their proceedings to the actuarial board. 
If such report be favorable to the appellant and 
receive the approval of the actuarial board, such 
approval shall be a stay of further proceedings, 
but if unfavorable, then the condition of the 
appealing- company shall be reported to the 
chamber. 


THHK CHAMBER OF LIFE INSURANCE 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


AN important meeting of the Chamber of Life 
Insurance of the United States was held in the 
rooms of the New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers, No. 156 Broadway, New York, on Wed- 
nesday, ay 20. 

In the absence of the president, Mr. B. F. 
Stevens, the vice-president, Mr. N. D. Morgan, 
called the meeting to order, and the secretary, 
Mr. John Eadie, read the roll, when the follow- 
Seo answered by their representatives : 

ROOKLYN, Of Brooklyn, Wm. M. Cole, Secre- 


tary. 
Ghideeun Oak, of Hartford, Samuel H. White, 
Secretary. 
P GLoBE, of New York, Pliny Freeman, Presi- 
ent. 
HartTForD LiFe anp Annuity, of Hartford, 
Wn. Scheffler, Actuary. 
New EnG.anp, of Boston, Hon. Elizur Wright, 
Actuary. 
NortH AMERICAN, of New York, N. D. Mor- 
gan, President. 
NORTHWESTERN, of Milwaukee, Edward Ilsley, 


Article IV. 


Section 1. The actuarial board shall annually, 
on or before the yearly meeting of the chamber 
in November, elect one of their number chair- 
man, and nominate to the chamber two of their 
number for election by the chamber as members 
of the executive board. In case of the non- 
approval by the chamber of any person thus 


Actuary. _ | nominated, the actuarial board shall nominate 
Unitep States, of New York, John Eadie, | another person, until persons acceptable to the 
President. chamber be found to fill such positions as mem- 


bers of the executive board. 

On motion of Mr. White, the report was ac- 
cepted, and was afterwards adopted on motion of 
Mr. Eadie. 

A colloquy then ensued between Messrs. Eadie, 
Morgan, and other gentlemen, calling forth some 
unimportant explanations. 

Mr. E. C. Fisher, president of the United States 
| Life and Casualty Insurance company, of New 
| Jersey, was received by the chamber; and, on 
motion of Mr. Eadie, his company was enrolled 
a member. 

Mr. Wright made inquiry as to the meaning of 
the word insolvency, in the second section of the 
third article of the constitution, just under con- 
sideration—as to whether it would be taken in 
the mercantile sense of the term; it occurred to 
him whether that would be a case of mere com- 
mercial insolvency, or of technical impairment. 
It would seem necessary here to use a very pre- 
cise term, from which there would be no appeal. 
I do not know whether I have any suggestions 
to make if it is a case of commercial insolvency. 
If it is a case Where a company could present a 
ratio less than par, this would not be a case of 
insolvency such as would prevent it from issuing 
policies. 

The chairman said, that there could be no 
question that a company may appear below par 
nominate two of their number for appointment and still be solvent. He called ta Mr. Schefiler, 
by the chamber, who, if approved, with two offi- | who — did a — be ae “. point, 
cers of companies, members of and appointed by | - eA i a 9 es of oom be ng po en that the 
the chamber annually, and the actuary-in-chief, hs aoe, cht pon, ice 6 mate la phe 
shall constitute an executive board of actuaries, | geo ae Sheoki a 4 . d o ieee — 
whose duty shall be to superintend, under the | _ ‘1 gee sieke Pig olny er te ° 
general supervision of the actuary-in-chief, the | es were ys ae ° a ge ad nee 
actuarial business of the chamber, under such | SOE © CHRIS Ot ihe Rae © Wee Beperten Spon 
rules, regulations and instructions, as may, from | = insolvent, as to render it hopeless to recuper- 
time to time, be adopted by the chamber. ate. Now I think in life insurance there are two 

Sec. 2. The board may employ such hases of insolvency. There is the incipient 
assistants to the actuary-in-chief as may be neces- insolvency, beta cage from nape ge ys - 
sary, whose compensation, together with that of | Becess@ry to specify ; that is the phase of insol- 
the chief, shall be fixed by the chamber. vency I take it, which Massachusetts intends to 

Sec. 3. The actuarial board shall cause to | CO'Te¢t- A company meets — ee line 
be prepared, and furnish to every company, such pater = P ie ope us hag pS , oi ' aa oe 
blank forms as they may deem necessary for a | —— oe Se aa wt iin nag yg We 
report of data by the companies, which will ena- | T°S°TY® under penalty of winding it up. We 
ble the executive board to determine the true have contemplated something like this in this 
condition of said companies investigation. I do not question the propriety of 

: : | such modification as would enable us to cover 
Article IIT. | the whole ground. I should deem it a calamity 

Section 1. Upon receiving the report of the | if, in any form, we should fail in the outset to 
companies, the executive board shall proceed to | throw around the weak, the erring and the help- 
an examination of the condition of every com- | less, such safeguards as would enable them to 
pany making a report. They shall report the | recuperate, and I would deem it a calamity if we 
condition of every company to the chamber, | should fail to recognize that course which would 
either at stated meetings of the chamber, or at | enable us to assist one another, and I do not 
any special meeting called for hearing such | believe there is any sentiment among the mem- 
| bers of this chamber inconsistent with a desire 
| to do strictly right. 

Mr. White arose for information; he was not 
informed in regard to the particular reasons that 
called for this actuarial board. He supposed it 


Unirep States Lire anp Casvaury, of New | 
Jersey, E. C. Fisher, President. 

The secretary read the minutes of the last 
meeting of February 19, which were approved. 

The reports of committees being in order, the 
chairman called upon the committee on national 
legislation, whereupon Hon. Elizur Wright, 
chairman of that committee, gave an interesting | 
account of his labors at Washington, in the 
unsuccessful effort to obtain from Congress a 
law establishing a national bureau of insurance, 
which report, on motion of Mr. Eadie, was 
accepted by the chairman and afterwards adopted. 

The next committee in order was that on an 
actuarial board. 

Mr. Freeman, on the part of that committee, 
reported as follows: 
CONSTITUTION OF THE ACTUARIAL BOARD OF THE 

CHAMBER OF LIFE INSURANCE OF THE UNITED 


STATES. 
Article I. 


The actuarial board shall consist of the actu- 
aries or advisory actuaries of the several com- 
panies, members of the chamber, together with 
one actuary-in-chief, not an actuary or advisory 
actuary of any life insurance company, to be 
appointed by the chamber. 

Article IT. 


Section 1. The actuarial board shall annually 














9 

Ec. 2. The executive board shall not 
report to the chamber any company as being 
insolvent under the rules established by the 
chamber, without previous notice to such com- 











must have reference to obtaining legislative 
action at some future time, to enable the general 
government to make a report upon this subject, 
so as to save the various companies from making 
individual reports to the several states under 
conflicting requirements. It was not obligatory 
upon any of the companies to make a report to 
this board after it was formed. Does article 
three, section one, make it obligatory upon any 
company to report to the board? If so, he would 
move that it be deferred to some other time, and 
at a full meeting. 

The chairman: It is the simple consideration 
of the actuarial board, that is before us. The 
chamber will take such action in the matter as 
they see fit. If they determine to make it obliga- 
tory upon each company to report to the actua- 
rial board, they can do so. It was suggested 
whether, in view of the small attendance, the 
absent companies, being a large majority of the 
chamber, would be willing to submit to the action 
of so small a number as was present. 

Mr. Eadie stated that he had been absent from 
these meetings of the chamber, but had been 
prevented from attending them by important 
business. The gentlemen connected with the 
chamber, he felt assured, had the fullest conti- 
dence in the wisdom of any who are able to 
attend. He felt confident that every thing done 
was right and proper, and was perfectly willing 
to abide by the action of the gentlemen who 
were in the chamber; and he believed this feel- 
ing was generally entertained by all the members. 
Two-thirds of those who were absent, if not all, 
he thought, were perfectly willing to abide by 
the action of those present. 

The chairman suggested an amendment to 
section two of article three, which was adopted, 
and that section made to read as printed above. 
He then went on to say: As the secretary has 
remarked, this is an institution desiring to favor 
the best interests of life insurance companies, by 
assisting them in the right path. Ifa new enter- 
prise is started by minds having a broad range, 
with ideas running in different channels, they 
may come together, as in this chamber, and, by 
comparing views, be a mutual assistance to and 
a check upon each other. 

Mr. Wright: It occurs to me that the diffi- 
culty may be overcome simply by defining this 
work in such a way as to leave the matter of 
obligation entirely to the chamber. I will sup- 
pose that the chamber requires of its members to 
submit to the actuarial board certain data of its 
business. These statistics comprise a detailed 
statement of the assets of the company, includ- 
ing a statement of the policies outstanding. It 
would then be for the chamber to say what the 
standard of valuation is, and if that standard is 
defective, or objected to, it would be for the 
board simply to make the figures and report the 
aggregate valuation of each company to the 
chamber. It would not be their duty to express 
an opinion of the solvency at all. They simply 
develop the mathematical results, and the cham- 
ber follow them. No ratio would be developed 
from these figures but the ratio of the premium 
reserve and the actual reserve. I do not see that 
it would be the work of the board to express any 
opinion of the solvency of the company; that 
opinion may be inferred from the figures, but 
they would report to the chamber, and it would 
publish or not as they saw fit. If the chamber 
should consider that a company was hopelessly 
insolvent, they should take such action on it as 
they saw fit. They could consult the board as to 
the accuracy of the figures,and the proper divi- 
sion of labor would be to give the board simply 
the labor of making out the figures and submit- 
ting them to the chamber. In that case there 
would be no injustice, as they would publish no 
opinion, but simply give the figures. 

Mr. Eadie moved to insert in the second sec- 
tion of the third article the words “or in the 
incipient stages of insolvency ;” which motion 
did not prevail. He then went on to say: The 
report was drawn up by the chairman, on account 
of his familiarity with all its bearings. If the 
executive board should undertake to report to 
the chamber a company in a state of osmigae 5 
it might do a great injury to that company. e 
know how those figures are arranged, and how 
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quickly the public draw their conclusions from 
this wondrous power. It was thought best to 
protect the company in the manner just referred 
to—to protect it against such a balance sheet, 
and to enable them to takea course which would 
bring them around to solvency, without the 
exposure of a public investigation. 

Mr. Wright suggested that the words “ being 
insolvent” should be inserted in the article 
stated, remarking that there could then be no 
doubt it would express their case in such manner 
that no unfavorable inference could be drawn. 

Mr. Scheffler inquired what the incipient stages 
of insolvency might be. 

Mr. Freeman remarked, that, referring to this 
amendment, he would propose its adoption, and 
to insert the words “being insolvent, or having 
an inadequate premium reserve.” 

The chairman: The term insolvent should 
be fixed by the action of the chamber. As 
defined by Mr. Scheffler, a company can not be 
declared insolvent except by the rules of the 
chamber. The chamber rules that the rate of 
interest shall be four per cent.; that the rate of 
loading shall be specific, etc., so that the term 
insolvent shall be entirely shaped by the rules of 
the chamber. The rules of the chamber make 
rates of interest and tables of mortality. Now 
what other rules shall be adopted? What are 
the rules of the chamber for insolvency? Mr. 
Wright knows very well how full the mind of a 
writer is, and how rare a quality it is to be able 
to get down on paper the feelings of his mind 
and heart. When I wrote that article my mind 
was entirely clear on the subject, and took in all 
these points, but in writing it, I left some parts 
out. 

The secretary moved that the report of the 
committee be amended in that form. 

Mr. Wright: My own view was that it was 
not precise enough. Disparaging statements 
should not go out without giving due notice to 
the company, and a fair investigation. A great 
many companies ought to stop issuing policies 
that would not be held insolvent in law, but we 
wish to hold them up to the sound rule of reserve. 
By adopting a certain set of rules, we bind our- 
selves not to decide that a company falls short of 
the requirements without giving it due 
notice, and having the matter thoroughly estab- 
lished. If the results of the data have been 
brought before the board as sufficient, the com- 
pany shall have no redress. No board can feel 
themselves free from liability to error in dealing 
with a multitude of figures. So they are liable 
to error, and a result of this kind should be 
thoroughly investigated. Although a company 
may not be insolvent, it might fall below the 
rules, and it should not be published until its fig- 
ures are thoroughly revised. I should feel the 

reatest trepidation in publishing the figures, lest 
it might be found there were some mistakes. 

The chairman put the question, and it was 
voted that after the word “insolvent,” in article 
three, section two, there be inserted the words, 
“ under the rules established by the chamber.” 

The motion prevailed. 

The chairman: How shall the blank in article 
four be filled ? 

It was voted that said article should read: “The 
actuarial board shall annually, on or before the 
yearly meeting of the chamber in November 
elect,” etc. 

Mr. White then remarked that he did not see 
where they were going to get an actuary for the 
board, as all the actuaries in the country were 
already established as actuaries of other com- 
panies. 

The chairman stated that the article was cer- 
tainly open to that objection. 

Mr. Eadie inquired whether the chamber 
wanted an actuary-in-chief. 

Mr. White: Yes, if we can afford it. 

Mr. Eadie thought the chamber might make it 
an object for a gentleman to give up the actua- 
rial business of an individual company and 
become its actuary. Thirty-two companies re- 
quired a vast amount of labor to be performed. 
If the chamber should adopt this to-day, it would 
be an object for every company in the United 
States to come in and have their tables discussed 
and rates fixed by the chamber; and he doubted 





whether it would be wise to leave it over until 
the 1st of January. 

The chairman said that no life insurance com- 
pany could afford to remain outside of the cham- 
ber on the organization of the board as thus pro- 
posed, and if all the companies should become 
members, then we could readily afford to pay an 
actuary-in-chief, and such assistants as he might 
need, a sum of money which would compensate 
any actuary for abandoning his situation. A 
salary of ten thousand dollars a year would com- 

ensate almost any actuary in the country. It 
is the largest expense that the chamber will be 
under—providing this actuary for the board. It 
is the only work that the chamber will have todo 
that will be efficient. If we leave that article 
just as it is, we shall have the respect of every 
company, more than if it was modified. 

Mr. White preferred it just as it was, and he 
thought while it would be the chief expense, it 
would be the wisest expenditure. 

The chairman thought the life insurance com- 
panies could afford to pay $50,000 per year to 
sustain this board and chamber. 

Mr. Freeman remarked that some thought that 
this chamber had been gotten up for a particular 
clique of companies. Jealousy het uite a num- 
ber of companies out. If we should allow our 
actuary to be connected with any company, it 
would, doubtless, confirm them in their convic- 
tions. I never had any fearsof that kind. I am 
in favor of having this article adopted just as it 
is. To make it efficient, we must have a larger 
number of members. Asthe constitution is now 
drawn, there could be no objection to the cham- 
ber. It would very quickly attract all the com- 
panies. All at first might not join, but if a 
majority came in, the rest would be obliged to, in 
order to protect themselves. Unless something 
of this kind is adopted, my impression is that all 
that has been done would be lost. We should 
have little hope of getting what the legislature 
has been applied to for. It should be made a 
national office to give the required power to the 
chamber. Mr. Freeman was in favor of adopt- 
~—_o constitution, as amended. 

he question upon the adoption of the consti- 
tution as amended, was then presented, and car- 
ried unanimously. 

[Nors.—The constitution as printed above, is in its amended 
form, having been corrected after the meeting, and before 
putting in type.] 

Mr. Eadie moved that the chamber now go 
into committee of the whole on rules and regu- 
lations. Carried. 

Mr. Morgan called Mr. Freeman to the chair. 

Mr. Eadie moved that every company con- 
nected with the chamber report its condition on 
the ist of January to the board, within sixty 
days thereafter; which was amended by Mr. 
Morgan, by adding the words, “ under such forms 
as are required by section three, article two.” 

Mr. Morgan said if we expect the life compa- 
nies of this country to connect themselves with 
this organization, we must show our intentions. 
They will not join us so long as they suspect 
that our intentions are not good ones. But they 
may join us if they believe that our intentions 
are right and proper. By passing a rule which 
the companies now in the chamber are willing to 
abide by, we may show those outside our inten- 
tions in the organization, and in that way invite 
and receive them into our chamber. ithout 
some action of this kind it is futile for this cham- 
ber to go on any longer. We have provided for 
the organization of a board. For the working 
of that board we propose to fix rules and regu- 
lations, by which the companies will see our good 
intentions. 

Mr. Eadie’s motion, as amended, was adopted. 

Mr. Eadie then moved the following: Any 
company failing to make such report shall thereby 
cease to be a member of the chamber. Which, 
after discussion and amendment, was adopted. 

Mr. Wright: The subject of a change in the 
rate of four per cent. was brought before the 
Massachusetts commissioner and others, and all 
were averse toa change. Since, then, however, 
a law, as I understand, has been passed in New 


York making a change in the rate, and I under- | 


stood Mr. Stevens to say that he had invited the 
companies to yeet again if, under the new state 


of facts, they might wish a change, the same as 
in New York. 

Mr. Wright proceeded to analyze the figures 
and results of the Mutual Life, showing that 
during the first fifteen years of that company’s 
experience, it had an unexpected number of 
deaths among the old lives, and explained how 
companies having a large number of old lives are 
at a disadvantage. 

Mr. Eadie said he had a conversation with 
the former actuary of the Mutual Life, who de- 
clared that the “break of life” occurred in 
America ten years earlier than in the old coun- 
try, and that the “ break of life” in America was 
about fifty-five, while in the old country it was 
sixty-five, and never before heard it more clearly 
stated. 

A further extended colloquy ensued between 
Messrs. Eadie, Wright, Morgan and White, upon 
the bearing ofthe difference between four per cent. 
and four and a half per cent. interest upon the 
reserve. The conclusion arrived at was, that 
the lower the rate the safer, as its tendency is 
to the larger reserve, and that the chamber had 
better adhere to the rate of four per cent., as the 
higher the rate of interest adopted the more the 
dividends come in the first part of the experience. 

Mr. Eadie moved that the rate of interest and 
of mortality governing the actuarial board shall 
be that established by the chamber, and that the 
valuation shall be in net. 

This motion prevailed after considerable infor- 
mal discussion and conversation among the mem- 
bers—Mr. Scheffler arguing against the reduction 
of premium, promulgating his views somewhat 
at length, and Mr. Wright responding that while 
Mr. Scheffler’s position is correct in theory, it is 
not practically of vital importance. 

Mr. Eadie moved that the actuarial board 
make a standard of reserve to be determined by 


the chamber, and proceeded to remark: I do 
not think we are going to be many years older 
before we see an United States bond at par in 


gold, in Europe, bearing four per cent. interest. 
think that in the present condition of this coun- 
try—in the astounding vindication of its nation- 
ality which the world is witnessing—it is going 
to give a security for its investments surpassing 
any thing in every nation. 

Mr. Morgan: There will be many questions 
arising in the actuarial board on the investiga- 
tion of the condition of any life insurance com- 
pany. On an appeal of a company the appellant 
may claim that he is located in the state of Wis- 
consin, where the current rate of interest on 
long bonds may be ten per cent. It will bea 
question which this board will have to investi- 
gate as to how many of those bonds, well secured, 
the company holds, because the fact that they 
hold well secured bonds, will operate in favor or 
against the company holding bonds to a greater 
or less degree. The rule proposed, which ought 
to govern this chamber, is as to the adequate 
reserve. It will eliminate from the question, 
every rate of interest which a company Is enjoy 
ing. At the same time due regard shoul 
had by this examining committee, as to what is 
the measure of securities in actual possession and 
enjoyed by the appealing company, and would 
have due weight, and receive proper considera- 
tion from the chamber on appeal. 

Mr. White: In regard to the rates charged by 
stock companies, some are charged on the rate 
of six per cent. interest. If we, acting as a 
chamber of life insurance, set forth as a princi- 
ple that calculation should take into considera- 
tion the future premiums to be received by the 
company, injustice may be done to some of the 
companies, 

Mr. Scheffler responded, explaining and defend- 
| ing the methods me maecee by his own omeere. 

Mr. Eadie offered the following: The valua- 
tion of every company’s business shall be net, 
| and the deficiency, if any, in future premiums 
| receivable shall be charged. 

Mr. Scheffler moved toamend as follows: The 
valuation of every company’s business shall be 
in net, except where future premiums receivable 
are below net rates whén such valuation shall be 
in gross. Adopted, as amended. 

Mr. Eadie moved the following: Any com- 
' pany failing to make such report, and to comply 
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with the rules, shall thereby cease to be a mem- 
ber of the chamber. The motion prevailed. 
The committee then rose and reported their 
action to the chamber. 
Mr. Morgan resumed the chair, and the secre- 
tary read the rules adopted as follows: 


RULES FOR THE REGULATION OF THE BUSINESS 
OF THE ACTUARIAL BOARD. 


Rule 1.—Every company in the chamber shall 
report its condition to the actuarial board annu- 
ally, on the ist of January, within sixty days 
thereafter, in such forms as are required by the 
third section of the second article of the consti- 
tution of said board. 

Rule 2.—The rate of interest and the table of 
= shall be those established by the cham- 

r. 
Rule 3—The valuation of every company’s 
business shall be in net, except where premiums 
receivable are below net rates, when such valua- 
tion shall be in gross. 

Rule 4.—Any company failing to make such 
report, and to comply with the rules, shall there- 
by cease to be a member of the chamber. 

Upon motion of Mr. White the report of the 
committee was accepted, and laid upon the table. 

Mr. Eadie moved that the next meeting of the 
chamber be called for the third Wednesday in 
August, to meet at Congress Hall, Saratoga 
Springs. Adopted. 

Upon motion of Mr. Eadie, the resignation of 
Mr. Wesendonck, of the Germania Life (now 
absent in Europe), was accepted, and Christian 
W. Bouck, President of the Brooklyn Life, was 
elected a member in his stead. 

Mr. White offered the following : 

Resolved, That the executive committee of the 
chamber send to all the life insurance companies 





in the United States a report of the proceedings 
of this meeting, in so far as they relate to the | 
actuarial bonnet ; that an address be prepared by | 
Messrs. Freeman, Morgan and Eadie, in which 
the objects of the chamber sought to be obtained 
by said board shall be fully set forth, and appeal- 
ing to all the life companies to meet the chamber 
at its next meeting for the discussion of the rules 
and regulations governing the business of the 
actuarial board, and so aid the chamber to per- 
fect a system which shall meet the wants of the 
life insurance companies of the country. 
And the chamber adjourned. 


REFORM IN BRITISH LIFE ASSURANCE 
ASSOCTATIONS. 

A LARGE number of bankers, merchants, and 
other citizens of Manchester, England, have pre- 
sented a memorial to Parliament, setting forth: 

“That public confidence in life assurance asso- 
ciations would be promoted, and their stability 


increased, by the publication of uniform balance- 
sheets, certified by a statutory declaration to be | 








deposited with some public functionary, and open | 
to the inspection of shareholders and policy- | 
holders. 

“That life assurance associations are, in their 
nature, the opposite of speculations, all the ele- | 
ments requisite to render them permanent and | 
useful institutions being well known, and yet, | 
notwithstanding the high position and undoubted 
stability of some of the older associations, the 
average term of existence of life offices is below 
that of the most unsound benefit societies. 

“That your petitioners have heard with sur- 
prise and alarm that, out of about 400 assurance | 
companies which have been established, only | 
about 120 now exist; that one-half of these have | 
been established during the last seven years; | 
and that more than fifty companies are now | 
winding up in chancery. 

“That in some of these cases decrees have 
been made which seriously decrease the value of | 
the pe ree although the policy-holders have 
fulfilled their origina] contracts. 

“That in several cases where the disposal of | 
policy risks to other offices has been sanctioned | 

y the vice-chancellor, the purchasing companies 
themselves have afterwards been wound up in| 
chancery ; and there is good reason to fear that | 
other cases of the same 


a general reduction in the value and security of 
life policies. 

“That this evil arises partly from the fact that 
weak companies do not issue full statements of 
account to their shareholders and policy hold- 
ers, and so frequently change the form of the 
balance sheet as to prevent comparison from 
time to time; but chiefly from the fact that when 
transfers of business take place very large sums 
are frequently paid to negotiators, directors and 
others, which are-never included in any published 
balance sheet, nor accounted for in any way to 
the shareholders. 

“That the provisions of the joint stock com- 
panies’ act do not apply to these transactions, 
and thus afford no check on dishonesty. 

“Your petitioners therefore respectfully re- 
quest your honorable house to appoint a select 
committee to inquire into the practices of life 
assurance companies, especially in regard to 
accounts, and to amalgamations or transfers of 
business, and to take such steps to promote the 
eT of the assured as may be deemed ex- 

ient.” 
—__—_—_—_—__—~+— 


ASSOCIATION. 
CuicaGo, May 26, 
To the Editor of Tue SPEcTATOR: 

Mewory is assisted by association of thoughts 
and ideas; and “ first impressions” are truly said 
to be lasting. Itis uponthis principle that the 
shrewd advertiser heads his story to the world 
with an appropriate remark, proverb or saying, 
for it gives not only a lasting but a favorable 
impression. The value of an advertisement de- 
pends almost wholly upon this, for that heading 
which would be the right word in the right 
place for one kind of advertisement, would be 
worse than a burlesque for another of different 
kind. Thus a fire insurance company may be 
benefited by heading its advertisement “Secu- 
rity and Indemnity,” while the same heading to 
an advertisement of a specific medicine, would 
convey such an impression to the mind of the 
reader as would cause him to “touch not, take 
not.” Injudicious advertising is positively inju- 
rious in every sense of the word, and betrays a 
want of knowledge of human nature, and of 
business management, which forever leaves a 
prejudice with the people against the individual, 
firm, or corporation which thus publicly acknow- 
ledges its incapacity, and this prejudice is not un- 
frequently carried to all others in the same kind 


of business, 
properly cause his advertising slips to be posted 
upon dead walls and curbstones of the thorough- 


| fares, but when a life insurance company de- 


scends from a dignified position and posts its 


slips bearing the words “What is the interest 


bearing plan?” alongside those of the “ Good 
Samaritan,” healers of chronic diseases, dispens- 
ers of patent specifics for the cure of all the ills 
which flesh is heir to, and the purchaser of “ old 
clo’,” such company becomes the subject of ridi- 


| cule, and its business prospects are justly injured 


if not entirely ruined. If the evil effect ceased 


| with that company, perhaps it would not be- 


come me to mention the subject, but as the whole 
business of life insurance is injured by such em- 
blazonry of ignorance and imbecility, your duty 
as public journalists ought to compel you to 
speak out against it. 

Life insurance is a grave subject, and those 
who engage in it successfully, must by deed and 
word treat it as such, and, in presenting its claims 
and advantages, do so in a manly and dignified 
manner. I have heard a story of the experi- 
ence of an agent who not many months since 
visited the enterprising city of Galesburg, in this 
state, and preparatory to ey his work 
of soliciting, called upon the editor of a weekly 
paper published there, to whom he proposed to 
advertise the merits of his company and plans, 


The dealer in “old papurs” may | 





the premium on which would amount to the 
price of the advertisement. Times were hard, 
business was dull, and the editor accepted the 
proposition. The now enthusiastic agent started 
out to visit the acquaintances which he had made 
on a former visit to that city when soliciting ap- 
plications for insurance of live stock against 
death from accident or disease, and almost at the 
foot of the stairs, he met an American citizen of 
African descent, who earned his daily bread in 
the capacity of drayman, and whose horse he 
had insured with the now jubilant agent, when ~ 
the following dialogue took place: 

Agent—“ Why, Abraham how’d du?” 

Darkey—* Laws, massa, I’se well. You back 
agin?” 
ue" Yes, Abe, come back to insure your 
ife.’ 

Darkey—“ My life, eh? 
talking to me "bout dat. 
work for.” 

Agent—“O, the same company—the Rock 
River.” 

Darkey—“ De Rock River! Aint dat de com- 
pany I insured de old hossin?”” 

Agent—“ Yes, same company, but a different 
department.” 

Darkey—“ No, massa, I knows mighty little 
about dese ere ’partments, but I’se too smart to 
insure my life in de same company where I in- 
sure my hoss.” 

The by-standers roared, and one of them im- 
| mediately took occasion to inform the editor of 
| the negro’s philosophy, and asa result the ad- 
vertisement did not appear, and the agent, dis- 
| gusted, left the city by an early train. 

This proves conclusively that even the least 
| 


Well Susan’s been 
What company you 





intelligent will not tolerate life insurance com- 

panies which “mix things,” though they attempt 
| to explain away the causes which led to their 
| present situation, and perhaps attack other com- 
| panies of known stability and sterling worth by 
| long columns of figures over the signature of an 
| unnaturalized Teuton who sees not the beam in 
| his own tables. Let life insurance stand alone, 
and upon its merits, and let it be presented 
| aways in a manner becoming the gravity and 
| importance of the subject, or there is danger that 
| it will become the subject of ridicule, when its 
| usefulness to the masses would be destroyed. 


a 


A BIG JOB. 


THE New York Herald of May 26 publishes a 


| letter from its special correspondent at Washing- 
| ton, wherein we find the following remarkable 
| disclosures : 


Bill No, 286, to incorporate the National Life 
| Insurance company of the United States, is now 
| before the senate, being pushed vigorously to a 
vote, and may be passed before this reaches you. 
When it was up, a few days since, Senator 
Patterson, of New Hampshire, said that “the 
parties who are interested in the bill were deeply 
concerned to have it passed at once.” The names 
of the “ parties deeply concerned,” who appear 
as corporators, are: Mr. John D. Defrees, 
superintendent public printing; Wm. E. Chand- 
ler, late assistant secretary of reg h Sam- 
uel Wilkeson, correspondent of the New York 
Tribune ; E. A. Rollins, Nathan J. Starkweather, 
John A. Wills, Frank Turk, Adam §. Pratt and 
Henry C. Swain. I am informed, however, that 
the Cookes are at the bottom of the affair, and it 
is merely the first move to an attempt at monop- 
olizing the insurance business of the country and 
supersede state insurance companies, the same 
as national banks have crowded the state institu- 
tions to the wall. In short, this “ National Life 
Insurance company of the United States” may 
be regarded as a twin sister in iniquity to the 
national banking system. It is true the face of 
the bill does not show that the new project is 
aided from the people’s treasury, like its proto- 
type, but a careful examination of its provisions 
will show that under existing laws our national 
treasury can be made to furnish the requisite 
capital. 

The enacting clause creates a body politic and 








ind will occur, causing | if the editor would take a policy inthe company | corporate by the name of the National Life In- 
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surance company of the United States of Amer- 
ica, for the purpose of carrying on the business 
of insurance in the city of Washington, in the 
district of Columbia, and elsewhere. 

Section ten provides that the office of the com- 
pany shall be located in the city of Washington, 
district of Columbia, and that said company may 
establish branches or agencies elsewhere. 

Now there is no law to prevent this proposed 
corporation from establishing its branches or 
agencies at the numerous national banks con- 
veniently located “elsewhere” throughout the 
Union. The Heralds readers very well under- 
stand that these eleemosynary corporations are 
already supplied by our paternal government 
with $300,000,000 for circulation and $27,000,000 
on deposit without interest. So there will be no 
trouble about supplying the new project with 
sufficient funds from the national treasury. 

If more money should be wanted for the ring’s 
new foundling the agents employed to sell $200,- 
000,000 government gold or $1,000,000,000 United 
States bonds could contrive to eke out a few mil- 
lion dollars from unadjusted balances. And if 
more yet must be had, the project of extending 
the national bank subsidy to $500,000,000 will 
put both the national bank and national insur- 
ance corporations in funds all out of the people’s 
treasury. 

Those old state insurance corporations that 
will persist in transacting what they are pleased 
to term a legitimate business on their own capi- 
tal, may as well wind up their concerns at once. 

Make way for the National Insurance com- 
pany of the United States of America! 


0 oe oe 


THE FIRE DEPARTMENT OF HAVANA, 
CUBA. 
[Havana Correspondence of the New York Times. ] 


Tne Havana fire department is a quasi mili- 
tary organization, under the title of a battalion, 
and underthe command of a colonel, lieutenant- 
colonel, majors and company officers, neither 
officers or men receiving any pay from the city 
or general government. The force numbers 
about 1,200 men, of whom nearly four-fifths are 
colored, the white companies including masons, 
carpenters, and other artisans, who are compelled 
to join the department. All the officers are 
practical artisans. Every Sunday morning the 
whole force assembles for musket drill or other 
military exercise, dragging along about forty feet 
of hose and one of their beautiful engines to show 
that they are firemen. The engine in question, 
together with two other machines equally hand- 
some, were, according to the most authentic 
report, brought over by Columbus, and when in 
good order, throw a three-eighths inch stream a 
distance of from six to eighteen feet; when 
hauled on top of a house the stream reaches to 
the ground. There is a New York built engine 
stored away somewhere, but it is never used, as 
the people could not bring water enough in case 
ofa fire to supply the pump. There is not a fire- 
plug or a cistern in the whole city from which 
an engine could be supplied, and if Mose in his 
palmy days had visited Havana and inspected 
the fire department, he would have died of grief 
at once. If once a house is fired, it will surely 
burn to the ground, as there are no means what- 
soever to extinguish the flames. Some private 
individuals and the military corporations own 
fire engines, which are somewhat better than 
those used by the firedepartment. The chiefs of 
the Havana fire department have demanded for 
several years a few hundred feet of hose, but the 
illustrious city council has not seen fit to grant 
their petition. On discovery of a fire in Havana 
buglers go to every street corner and blow their 
instruments, and all the city and church bells are 
set ringing. The result of these proceedings, 
however, is not the assembling of a large number 
of engines, but of about a battalion of soldiers, 
employees and government officials. The peculiar 
and solid construction of Havana houses, be it 
said, renders a large fire of almost impossible 
occurrence. Fires, too, are very rare, as neither 
chimneys or stoves are in use, all the cooking 
being done with charcoal. 


3ut to return to the fire brigade. Its members 








in case of a fire have to contend with two very 
formidable enemies, one of them unknown else- 
where but in Cuba, and known as the pasmo, or 
spasm. Nearly every fire costs the life of one or 
more firemen, who on inhaling the peculiar odor 
emitted by the flames, are attacked with a kind 
of faintness or spasm, give a few convulsive jerks 
and dies almost instantly. No remedy has yet 
been discovered against this terrible sickness, 
which might be obviated, however, if the fatherly 
city council would see to it and furnish the poor 
firemen with the necessary engines and hose. 
The department does not evenowna single hook 
or ladder. About a year ago a large number of 
young Cubans who once resided in the United 
States, asked permission of the government to 
organize a steam fire engine company, and offered 
to defray all the expenses, but the authorities 
refused to entertain the proposition. 


ee i es 


REPREHENSIBLE INNOVATIONS. 


A NOVEL organization, called the Public Life 
Insurance company, has been started in Phila- 
delphia. It is a peculiar application of the Ton- 
tine survivorship principle, with its awards 
dependent upon death and chance. Classes are 
formed without any discrimination as to indi- 
vidual age, if the member is within the general 
limits of fifteen and sixty years, number of mem- 
bership and difference in entrance fee, or the 
single premium payment, being the only basis of 
classification. Each class ends with the death of 
the member, and every two members have a con- 
tingent interest in the decease of a third mem- 
ber, which third member is the one between 
them in the numerical order of the enrollment! 
Upon the death of a member, three-fourths of 
the aggregate premium contributed by the class 
(without interest) is divided equally among the 
representatives of the deceased and the holders 
respectively of the number next preceding and 
the number next succeeding the decendent’s num- 
ber. A class may consist of 500, 1,000, 2,500, or 
5,000 members.—American Exchange and Re- 
view. 

The featuresabove described are similar to 
those devised by a Cincinnati company. We 
regard all these innovations as dangerous, rep- 
rehensible and altogether unworthy the approval 
of any person who is capable of the slightest 
reflection upon the established and time-hon- 
ored principles which underlie the theory and 


practice of life insurance.—Ep. SPECTATOR. 


+—~<> 
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RUIN AHEAD. 


A RECENT article in a New York paper does 
not state the case too strongly when it says: 
“The experience of life insurance in England 
and in this country confirms the statement that 
with the use of large revenues from excessive 
margins, combined with the incessant demand 
upon managers for new plans and expensive ex- 
periments for the increase of business, extrava- 
gance becomes chronic. In the exigencies of 
business, when to life companies the question has 
risen, “Shall there be an increase of margin, or 
a reduction of expense?” the decision has 
uniformly been given in favor of increased 
rates and revenue. Other dangerous con- 
ditions and tendencies need to be guarded 
against... We have chosen for illustration 
that which would cause the least suspicion 
in the public mind. The danger is that not only 
may the margin be exhausted by extravagance, but 
serious inroads made upon the proper reserve. Now 
by what process at present known to us, or by 
what authority, are the interested public to be 
informed as to the safety and propriety of these 
operations? Self-interest can not enlighten the 
public mind. A competent actuarial board, with 
the materials before it, and clothed with the 
authority to act, cauld. A prominent insurance 
periodical of New York asserts that the number 
of our great, and even of thorough, actuaries may 
be counted on one’s fingers. It is true. The 
number of such men not bound to the interest of 


- 
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some one particular company is smaller still. 
We can not, therefore, begin too soon to form a 
board of independent actuaries. It will not be 
denied by any that the correctness of the actua- 
rial work is of infinite importance to each life 
company; the slightest want of exactness or 
comprehensiveness of knowledge may involve the 
loss of millions, and the evils that follow such 
misfortunes.” 


ett 
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AMERICAN INSURANCE COMPANIES IN 
THE DOMINION. 


By a recent act of the Dominion parliament, 
every insurance company doing business in Can- 
ada is obliged to take out a license from the min- 
ister of finance; to obtain this license, it will be 
necessary to deposit with the receiver-general a 
sum of not less than $50,000 in gold, or British, 
Canadian, or United States stocks, equivalent 
thereto. Oneclause provides that: 

“The deposit to be so made shall be by every 
life, fire, inland, marine, guaranty or accident 
insurance company, a sum of not less than 
$50,000. Such sum shall be deposited before the 
license is issued, — only in the case of com- 
panies incorporated before the passing of this 
act, by act of the parliament of Canada, or of 
the legislatures of any of the late provinces of 
Canada—Lower Canada, Upper Canada, Nova 
Scotia or New Brunswick—and carrying on a 
business of fire insurance, or of inland marine 
insurance, or both, but no other; which com- 

anies may make such deposit in equal annual 
instalments, the first of which shall be paid 
before the issue of the license ; Pyrat ep that any 
fire insurance company, limited by its charter as 
to the amount of its risks, need not deposit in 
all more than two and a half per cent. on the 
amount held at risk at the date of its then last an- 
nual return, and may deposit such amount in 
three annual installments, as aforesaid.” 

Another clause requires that when a company 
carries on more than one description of business, 
it shall make a separate deposit for each branch 
of its business. Thus, if one of our companies 
does a life and fire business in the Dominion, it 
must deposit $100,000, being $50,000 for each 
branch of its business. The act also requires 
that every company shall have at least $100,000 
of paid-up and “unimpaired” capital. 


+—~—+ 
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THE GROWTH OF LIFE INSURANCE IN 
THE UNITED STATES. 


Few, perhaps, know how extensively the idea 
of life insurance has grown in this country. 
Here is the twelfth annual report of the Massa- 
chusetts insurance commissioner, and some of 
the figures will be interesting. We take the 
period embraced between 1858 and 1866—eight 
short years. In 1858, there were fourteen com- 
panies, in 1866, forty-three. There were 42,502 
policies, representing an amount of $116,482,196, 
in 1858. In 1866, we see 310,738 policies, repre- 
senting $871,863,925. We have a business that 
has increased over seven hundred percent. Well 
it may be said how is it possible for any private 
companies to carry obligations of such enormous 
magnitude? Let us look at that a moment, for 
it isa most essential consideration. We know 
that life insurance has been reduced to a science 
of exquisite subtlety ; that our chances of living 
and dying have been put to the wisest mathemat- 
ical tests; that gifted men have thought it into a 
system. What do we see? First, the income. 
In 1858, these companies received $4,835,886. In 
1866 the sum in.all amounted to $41,377,104. 
The total assets have increased from $17,446,455 
to $88,666,232, while the computed premium re- 
serve, which was nearly $11,000,000, is now over 
$65,000,000. The claims by death have been a 
small per cent. of this, In 1859, these amounted 
to $1,197,583, while in 1866 they were $5,353,141 : 
so that the fund in reserve to meet these demands 
has never been less than ten times as large as any 
demand that could arise from ordinary mortality. 

> + 

Tue total value of American vessels lost, 
burned and missing on the ocean, during the 
month of April, is estimated at $1,941,000, 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 
New Yorks, May 27. 
To the Editor of Tue SpecTATOR: 

An almost lethargic dullness prevails in insur- 
ance circles here, and is especially noticeable 
among the fire companies which do an agency 
business. Those offices, so long accustomed to 
present a scene of bustling activity, now seem, by 
contrast, oppressed with torpidity and drowsy 
languor. Clerks, who but afew weeks since were 
immersed in heaps of papers and incessantly 
occupied with the pressing demand of labor, now 
lounge with careless inactivity at their desks, 
striving to fill the measure of time by prestidigi- 
torial exercises upon one another; in conning 
over well-worn letters, the delicate tracery upon 
which indicate any thing but business affairs; or 
in exhibiting to each other’s admiring gaze the 
“ counterfeit presentment” of some face fair and 
dear, whose smiling features give token of con- 
scious loveliness caught like a stray sunbeam on 
the spot and fastened by the photographer's art. 
And the cry of dullness and poverty is nigh uni- 
versal. Yes poverty—for we have our poverty 
streaks, as well as economical fits, every now and 
then, down among the insurance men, and this 
month we all feel extraordinarily poor. Our 
agents do not report to that lively degree which 
encourages us to take heart for the future. And 
we are sensible, too, that there is “a little cherub 
perched up aloft” at Albany, who is keeping a 
strict watch over our resources, and this fact does 
not tend to enliven our spirits, particularly i 
this dismal month of small receipts and unabated 
outgo. Our presidents and secretaries, further- 
more, usually so cheerful, so courteous and 


urbane, now frown gloomily. Are rumpled as to | 
their linen and their tempers. Look sober and | 


forlorn. Are given to deep-drawn sighs and 


abstraction—I mean, morally—and have, almost 
to a man, abandoned dinner parties and the 
drives about Central Park! But lest this 
melancholy disclosure of dullness and poverty 
may disconcert you,I beg to add, that in my 
humble opinion, the whine about poverty, which 
is just now heard above all else, arises from 
nothing more nor less than superfluity of bile. 


The season is backward, and insurance men are | 


bilious. They have been indulging in pretty free 
cathartics of heavy losses of late, and now they 
need hearty tonics in the shape of accumulated 
premiums at a good sound tariff of ferrophos- 
phate rates. And I will answer for their recovery, 
a healthy reaction, and cheerful tone once more 
in the insurance world. 

Lively times, however, are anticipated in lake 
underwriting this season. There will be, doubt- 
less, heavy competition, although I am not pre- 
pared to say that it will have the effect to lower 
rates. Last season’s experience was a severe one 
to those interested in vessel risks on the inland 
waters, profiting by which lines will be carefully 
drawn and the business closely watched. 
sume “ female cooks” will. be abolished, if atten- 


tion is paid to that remarkable communication | 


addressed by a very disinterested mariner to the 
Buffalo board of lake underwriters. You will 
remember he took occasion to condemn the prac- 
tice of employing female cooks on vessels navi- 
gating the lakes, ascribing marine disasters 
chiefly to the neglect of the officers of those crafts 
who were devoting themselves to flattering atten- 
tions to the fair geniuses who presided over their 
culinary departments, instead of minding their 
helms and other duties pertaining to their proper 
spheres. And you will further remember his 
pertinent query: “Whar ware the captin and 


mates?” followed without pause by the response, 
“in the cabin, a foolin’ and playin’ with cook!” 
Now, I am inclined to regard the effusion as 
having a deeply hidden meaning, and intended to 


I pre- | 


convey quite a different sense from that which is 
literally expressed. I look upon it as a commen- 
tary, or satire, if you please, upon those practices, 
outside of a legitimate employment, with which 
so many of our insurance men are affected. As a 
metaphysical allusion, in fact, simply to convey 
that idea. For do we not see about us every day 
instances of officers of companies devoting their 
time and resources to speculative enterprises; 
giving up the entire energies of their gifted 
minds to the thousand and one schemes presented 
for consideration; and employing their genius, 
which so admirably fits them to become shining 
lights in their accustomed sphere, in affairs which 
are foreign to the business In which they should 
be completely engrossed—do we not see this, I 
repeat, and then how can we fail to apply the 





metaphor, in that dread day when boards of direc- 


ware the captin and mates ?”’ will not the fearful 
echo respond, in telling accents of mortification 
and pain, “in the cabin, a playin’ and foolin’ with 
cook.” 

The executive committee of the national board, 
in discussing the discriminating taxation against 
outside companies, practiced at Mobile, have 
determined, by resolution, that “ two can play at 
that game.” 





all companies which have agencies there. 
way they propose that the citizens of Mobile and 
its vicinity, who have a voice in local taxa- 


| 


proportion which has been thrown upon the | 
insurance companies. Of course it is under- | 
stood that the taxes were levied by an engineer- | 
ing few who desired to force unstable and weak- | 
| kneed home institutions on the people. An 
| attempt, in a word, to legislate out of the state 
| sound capital to make room for wildcats. I say 
| this is understood to be the fact. There are 
| some, however, who think otherwise, and main- 
tain that the tax imposition of the Mobile people is 
intended to favor English companies to the exclu- 
sion of the hard northerners. At all events, the | 
| action of the national board thus far has had 








| 





| the effect of arousing the sensibilities of the 
| reconstructed to a high pitch of madness. They 
| propose to cut loose from Yankee capital. High- 
toned agents, sympathizing with their badly used 
brethren, propose to throw up Yankee compa- 
nies which endorse the high-handed outrage of the 
national board. We know that an increased 
tariff of twenty per cent. is a severe dose for the | 
suffering community of Mobile, but desperate | 
| cases require desperate remedies, we say; and | 
reflecting upon taxation which amounts to about | 
twenty per cent. of our gross receipts there, while | 
agents’ commissions are fifteen more, with agency | 
expenses in addition thereto, have concluded that 
our patients must swallow the tariff or our agents 
| throw up our business altogether. They threaten, 
do our Mobile brethren? They say there are 
plenty of companies who will cheerfully pay | 
the taxes and insure their property at even lower | 
rates than the better class of companies charged 
before the passage of the resolution of the board ? 
Very likely, respond the unterrified national | 
boarders, and it will be like purchasing second | 
hand clothing in the classic precincts of Chatham | 
street. The moment the test of durability is | 
applied they will not wear. A jolly Mobile fire, 
| which the philanthropic volunteer firemen 
always convert into a first class spree, and conse- 
| quently manage to give unlimited sway, will 
| soon settle the value of cheap insurance compa- 
| nies which are willing to pay any taxes which do 
/not absolutely swamp their gross receipts in 
| premiums. All this, and much more besides, is 
| the common talk, and I give it for what it is 
| worth. But it does seem as if the people of 
| Mobile were determined to drive out northern 
companies, as they begin to feel a little inde- 
| pendent of them, and court only the English 
institutions. And I am assured they do this on | 
| principle, often asserted by them, continually | 
threatened, and occasionally acted upon. Like | 
| Sam Weller’s man, who gorged himself with | 
| indigestible crumpets and then blew his brains 
‘out, they are determined that they will accom- 





tion shall sit in judgment upon their operations! | 
Then, when the dire question is raised, “ Whar | our component parts. 


| 
| 
| 


They have resolved upon giving | 
them a Roland for an Oliver in the shape of | 
adding twenty per cent. to the tariff of rates of | 
In this | 


tion, shall be made to pay the unjust and illiberal | 


| plish their purpose of driving away Yankee cap- 


ital and Yankee enterprise, even if it result in 
their pecuniary ruin. 

The enterprise of THe SPpecTATOR in pub- 
lishing Superintendent Barnes’ report takes 
our companies somewhat by surprise, and gives 
them another of those “realizing senses” of 
Chicago energy and activity to which every now 
and then they suddenly awaken. The report 
itself—that is the fire and marine portion—is 
praised or condemned according to the condition 
of the companies upon which it so expansively 
treats. To some of us it is almost too exhaustive— 
if I may be permitted a hackneyed term—and 
we find the fact of the impairment of our capi- 
tals too frequently repeated. We can not pre- 
cisely see the necessity of turning us around and 
examining our make up so closely, and then 
turning us inside out and dissecting and bisecting 
Adding us up so often 
merely for the sake of subtracting from our 
merits, and skillfully arranging us in all sorts of 
columns of all kinds of tables, with per centage 
of impairments here, with comparative state- 
ments of our decrease there, and prospectively 
summing up dire forebodings of our early 
decease. Ina word, we object to ringing the 
changes upon our past misfortunes, which all of 
us expect to remedy in another season’s business, 
On the contrary those of us who have made a 
clever showing, and who have been clever enough 
to keep our lines closely drawn during the year 
’67, rejoice at the display which the repetition of 
our names creates, We rather like Barnes’ report, 
and are prepared to give it a wide circulation. 
So you can send us a few thousand copies, Mr. 
SPECTATOR, and we will freely distribute the 
same among our agents, while we will apply to 
our unfortunate brethren the well-known couplet 
of the immortal Burns: 

** Tf there’s a hole in a’ your coats, 
I rede ye tent it ; 


A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes, 
And faith he'll prent it.” 


And his name is Barnes! 

The brokers are not doing much just now in 
the way of insurance. The same heavy cloud 
of dullness, of which the companies complain, 
shrouds their wonted alacrity. But that it is, as 
a rule, a most profitable business in this Atlantic 
metropolis, the power it wields abundantly tes- 
tifies. And apropos of this question of profit, 
there appeared a short time since, in a case of 
bankruptcy brought before Judge Blatchford, 
that the profits for one year of a single firm 
doing an insurance brokerage business were about 
$35,000. Is it a wonder, then, that they hold that 
Archimedian lever by which this quarter of the 
insurance world is turned? The system may be 
a crying evil. Sois sin, but who can puta stop 
to it? Not the companies, for they are too often 


| frail, and yield to the temptation of choice risks 


which the brokers carry by the score and can 
control at the shortest notice. Not the public, 
for they do not care a straw who gets the fees, so 
long as they secure sound policies, and find their 
losses promptly paid. So that brokers, repre- 
senting fire, life and marine, to say nothing of 
accident and life stock interests, will flourish in 
this city so long as—well, so long as competition 
is the spirit of trade. An axiom which I would 
suggest they have printed in illuminated letters 
and hung up in their board room. ; 

In life business there is nothing especially to 
brag about as regards activity, although, to use a 
commercial phrase, “there is a better feeling in 
the market” for risks. It is, however, a growing 
business, and one the importance of which 
is more and more sensibly felt. Men are 
rapidly realizing that there is security in life in- 
surance, and, as this idea becomes more wide- 
spread, its benevolent workings gain greater 
strength and importance. Among the events of 
the month, in connection with this branch of the 
profession, was the called meeting of the chamber 
which took place on the 20th inst. THe SPECTA- 
Tor, I am informed, had its stenographer present, 
so that doubtless your readers will be placed in 

ossession of a full report of its proceedings, and 
will only briefly refer to it here. The meeting 
was, unfortunately for its purpose, a slim one, 
but nine companies being represented. The dis- 
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cussion related mainly to the question of what | 
constituted “insolvency,” and gave rise to an 
interesting debate on the adequacy of “ reserve.” 
The committee concluded that congress was in- 
disposed to do any thing for them in the 
“bureau ” line, so that they determined to organize 
a species of national bureau in themselves, with 
an actuary-in-chief to look after the affairs of the 
companies ; who should report, and keep them 
up to the strict line of net valuations. It was 
suggested that “ten thousand a year” would be 
a fair consideration for the valuable services of 
the actuary-in-chief so to be employed, and it is 
agreed that Elizur Wright is to fill the chair, 
comfortably lined as aforesaid. Which you will 
concede is a good thing for the great actuarial 
father. But the efforts of the chamber are really 
worth a greater degree of consideration than 
they seem to meet with at present; and the com- 
panies which really value their reputation for 
soundness should hasten to join and act in 
harmony with its operations. An address is 
shortly to be published, by Messrs. Morgan, Free- 
man and Eadie, appealing to all the life compa- 
nies to meet the chamber at its next meeting, to 
be held on the third Wednesday of August, at 
Congress Hall, Saratoga Springs, for the discus- 
sion of the rules and regulations governing the 
business of the actuarial board, and so aid the 
chamber to perfect a system which shall meet the 
wants of the life insurance companies of the 
country. 

The various plans and features of the life 
companies are daily being subjected to rigid 
scrutiny and comparative anatomy by a closely 
discerning public; and, as these plans and fea- 
tures become more generally understood, those 
companies are most favored which present the 
greatest security upon the most favorable terms. 
The system of “New York State Registered 
Policies” originated by N. D. Morgan, Esq., 
President of the North America Life Insurance 
Company, and also President of the Chamber 
of Life Insurance, has become greatly popular- 
ized, and is receiving extraordinary preference 
at the public hands. It is a system which guar- 
antees unquestionable security, and one that has 
been highly commended by Superintendent 
Barnes, Hon. Elizur Wright, and many other 
distinguished actuaries and underwriters. It is 
this same matter of security in life policies which 
after all is the most important consideration, and 
the action of our state legislature, at its last 
session, in vesting in the treasurer of the state 
co-ordinate power in the transfer of securities 
deposited by life companies in the insurance de- 
partment, which power is alone to be used jointly 
with that of the superintendent—secures in the 
interest of policy holders the aid of two depart- 
ments of the state government, thus making 
literally “assurance doubly sure.” All praise, 
then, to President Morgan for originating this 
new feature which, added to those other favorable 
ones practiced by his reliable company, of non- 
restriction in travel, residence and occupation, 
non-forfeiting policies, and thirty days’ grace 
upon payments of premiums, has built up for 
him and his company a name which shall be as 
enduring as the object for which life insurance 
was created, and enrol him among those who are 
regarded truly, practically benevolent. 

The ex-Chicago expert in the wildcat business, 
George J. Yeager, whose career I traced in my 
last letter, has come to grief. Or, perhaps I 
should say, met with an embarrassing temporary 
check to his enterprising progress during the 
early part of this month. He pushed over a 
ladder, upon which a painter named Mitchell 
was perched, throwing him down some nineteen 
feet into a basement, injuring him severely. The 
story is somewhat mixed, there being two very 
opposite sides to the case upon its merits; but 
there is no doubt about the ladder, the falling 
painter, and the confinement of Yeager in jail. 
The troubles arose from the position in which 
the ladder was placed, and its interference with 
the sign of the Merchants Insurance ns oa * 
the bogus concern which Yeager manages. If 
there had not been a design on his part, I should 
have concluded that Yeager had turned his atten- ! 
tion to the “ accident” business. | 

I am obliged to add, with no little mortification 





and pain, a species of postscript to this letter, 
wherein it becomes my duty to report that the 
executive committee of the national board of fire 
underwriters have shown the “ white feather” as 
regards their action in reference to Mobile rates. 
They have ingloriously backed down, and re- 
scinded their resolution to charge an additional 
20 per cent. to the existing tariff at that place. 
The news came to me after I had written the first 
portion of my letter, and has thoroughly shocked 
me, as it will you, and all other consistent men. 
You will naturally inquire how this was brought 
about. I will answer, “I will tell you.” Not in 
Hiawathian strain, for it merits nothing but the 
most melancholy prose. The committee are com- 
osed, as you are aware, of representatives of 
nglish companies, as well as those indigenous to 
American soil. These English concerns are 
largely interested in cotton risks at Mobile on 
British account, and while as members of the 
board they were bound to support its action, 
they had, nevertheless, been quietly at work to 
bring about the result I have just recorded. And 
in this, too, they were aided by one or two New 
York companies, which can not afford just now 
to lose a single premium, and which were terribly 
frightened at the result which the original resolu- 
tion produced. SALAMANDER. 
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A NEW EXPLOSIVE. 


Tue few terrible accidents from incautious 
handling of nitro-glycerine have heen so tremen- 
dous in their consequences, that a wide-spread 
fear has grown up of this agent, which, properly 
used, is perfectly harmless. But the popular 
antipathy to it was so marked that necessity has 
given birth to another invention. Mr. Nobel, 
the German chemist, who is responsible for the 
glonoine oil, now offers, and is seeking to intro- 
duce, another blasting agent, which he calls 
“dynamid,” or “Giant powder.” Experiments 
both in Europe and America seem to demonstrate 
that its power is as formidable as its name. A 
coarse, brown, greasy, inodorous powder, it 
burns when fired—quickly, but not with explo- 
sive violence; when struck witha hammer onan 
anvil the particles crushed do explode, but with- 
out communicating combustion to the rest; all 
ordinary blows and the most violent agitation, or 
throwing packages of it against solid bodies, do 
not affect it; it is safer than either glonoine or 
gunpowder. But when into a loose mass of it 
is placed a fire fuse, ending in a percussion cap 
of fulminating mercury, its explosion is complete 
and immensely powerful. A tablespoonful of 
it, ona stone covered with a brick, blew the 
brick into dust and shattered the stone into ker- 
nels. The same amount thus exploded blew a 
hole through one end of a balanced two-inch 
plank, on which it had been poured, without dis- 
turbing the balance. And its greatest power is 
seen when used in the toughest kind of rocks, 
»robably owing to its enormous initial velocity. 
Tt is yet a secret, so far as its composition is con- 
cerned, but many of its qualities suggest to chem- 
ists that it is glonoine in a separated mineral, 
instead of liquid form, and so, safer. It is cer- 
tainly a most extraordinary agent, and must 
soon force its own way into use. 
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FIRE PROOF FLOORS. 


Some of the New York papers last month con- 
tained accounts of a series of experiments “ to 
test the merit of floors supported by wood beams, 
and prepared with the intention of rendering 
them impervious to fire.” A floor was con- 
structed in the following manner: Strips of 
pine half an inch wide by halfan inch thick were 
nailed along the centre of the upright floor 
beams, throughout their length. Thin sheets 
of iron, were then nailed upon them, the 
strips keeping the sheet-iron a distance of half 
an inch from the beams. Plaster of Paris to the 
depth of one and a quarter inches was poured on 
the sheet iron, and the sides and top of the beam 
smeared with it, and when conveniently plastic, 
rounded to some two inches up the sides. After 
the plaster had become set, the floor boards were 
fixed. Provision was made against fire from the 








upper as well as the lower side by fastening thin 
sheets of iron on the top of the beams and 
spreading a layer of plaster of Paris, one-quar- 
ter of an inch thick, over the sheet-iron before 
laying the wooden flooring. We are told that 
“a fire beneath this flooring, which was raised 
about three feet from the ground, was lighted 
and kept upfor three hours At the end of that 
time the flooring was examined and found com- 
paratively uninjured. The only portion which 
the fire affected was the sheets of iron where they 
were joined. These were found to be slightly 
sprung. A hot fire was then lighted on the top 
of the platform, and allowed to Sem three hours. 
The test of this instance, too, was perfectly satis- 
factory.” It is claimed that the cost of this fire- 
proof floor ¥ 100 feet by 25 feet, less walls, 
would be $678. 
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DISASTERS ON THE LAKES. 


THe great inland seas of North America con- 
tribute their full share toward the painful total 
of calamity to vessels which the records of navi- 
gation from year to year exhibit. It appears, 
from trustworthy statistics, that the aggregate 
number of disasters of all kinds on the North 
American lakes for eight years, from 1860 to 
1867 inclusive, was 3,354, being an average of 
419 perannum. During the last two years there 
has been a large increase of disasters, the num- 
ber in 1865 being 421, while that for 1867 reached 
the startling figure of 931—by far the largest 
number of casualties and wrecks on these lakes 
ever previously recorded for one year. Of this 
number 574 were disasters of a serious nature, 
and 357 were cases in which the vessels suffered 
comparatively slight dama The largest num- 
ber of disasters occurred in November, the record 
for that month showing 286, of which 186 were 
of a serious nature, being nearly one-third of 
the disasters for the whole year. In the months 
of January, February, and March, only 11 serious 
disasters took place, and the average of the eight 
months was 40 per month. The number of ves- 
sels lost was 56, including 3 steamers, 7 propel- 
lers, 9 barks, and 32 schooners. Of these 23 were 
grain vessels, and 30 craft engaged solely in the 
lumber trade; and the tonnage of the lost vessels 
was 2,070. The loss of life attending these 
disasters was — great, no fewer than 182 per- 
sons having perished. 
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LIFE INSURANCE LOSSES IN THE ERIE 
RAILWAY SLAUGHTER. 


Tue total insurance on the lives of the killed 
and wounded by the late awful disaster on the 
Erie railway, was $181,000, of which the Railway 
Passengers Assurance company of Hartford had 
$31,000; the Travelers Insurance company, of 
Hartford, $5,000; the Knickerbocker, $20,- 
000; the Guardian Mutual, $5,000; the Mutual 
Benefit, $20,000; the Manhattan, $10,000; 
the New England Mutual, $10,000; the North 
American, of New York, $10,000; the North 
American, of Philadelphia, (accident,) $5,500; 
the tna Life, $5,000; and the Mutual, of New 
York, $2,000. 
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In view of the numerous accidents upon 
our railroads directly attributable either to want 
of supervision or inattention to its warnings, 
it seems that the time has arrived for the estab- 
lishment of a board of government inspectors, 
answering in some respects to the French 
Imperial des Ponts et Chaussees, whose duties 
should be to inspect and report upon, at stated 
intervals, all roads operated in the country, as 
well as to give peremptory notification to rail- 
road companies to repair all dangerous portions 
of their track under certain penalties, with 
authority to remove the rails at such points, if 
their notice be neglected. 





Tne New York life insurance companies pro- 
pose to increase the annual salary of Superin- 
tendent Barnes from five to seven thousand dol- 
lars, by means of a voluntary and mutual assess- 
ment. 
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REPORT OF THE INSURANCE COMMIS- 
SIONER OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


WE have received from the state printer at 
Boston a copy of the fire portion of the thirteenth 
annual report of the insurance commissioner of 
Massachusetts. The following extracts will be 
read with interest : 

MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANIES. 

The standing of the several mutual insurance 
companies of this state issummarily shown in the 
following tables. Of the 63 mutual companies, 51 
are’purely fire, 8 are purely marine, and 4 do 
both a fire and a marine business. 

The mutual fire companies show a great di- 
versity of breadth and strength. The amount at 
risk ranges from nearly thirty millions of dol- 
lars—an amount exceeded by only one of our 
joint-stock companies—down to not much over 
$100,000, or less than one half the amount 
deemed safe fora new company to start upon. 
The cash surplus over all liabilities ranges from 
$320,000, a larger surplus than is held by any 
joint-stock fire company in the United States, 
with a very few exceptions, down to a balance on 
the side of deficiency. 

In spite of all the disasters which have befal- 
len these companies and their policy holders, in | 
past years, from misfortune, mismanagement, 
and fraud, the system of mutual insurance is 
firmly engrafted in this commonwealth, and has 
a strong hold on the popular confidence. The 
whole amount at risk in our mutual companies 
exceeds at the present time by some $20,000,000 
the amount at risk in our joint stock companies. 

The theory of mutual insurance is unquestion- 
ably the cheapest and the best. But the theory 
bears the practical test only so long as the strain 





comes on one side So long as the working of | 
the company results ina division of surplus, all | 
goes well. But as soon asthe theory is put tothe | 
test, on the side of the contribution to losses by | 
assessment, the company is pronounced a failure. 
Fortunately nearly all of the present compa 
nies are illustrating the working of the theory on | 
its P ge aed side, and some of them are so broadly | 
and firmly established, that no series of losses 
which is not contrary to all experience, is likely 
to check their continued success. The only dan- 
ger is that their prosperity may tempt the institu- 
tion of too many new experiments, some of which 
will prove failures. 
PREMIUM RESERVE. 

In determining how much of premiums on 
outstanding risks a company should be held to 
reserve, the question is not one of mere present | 
solvency. It isto be looked at rather in the light of | 
the stability of the company, and the security due | 
to the public. Solvency must not be confounded | 
with soundness. A company which has funds | 
enough to pay its debts and purchase re-insur- | 
ance of its risks, is solvent, in the sense that it 
does not require to be put into the hands of the 
receiver ; but it may come very far short of being 
sound enough to be officially endorsed and | 
recommended to the confidence of the public. A 
joint-stock company that has any part of its 
capital left, after providing for debts and re-in- 
suring, is solvent as regards creditors and policy- 
holders, but it is expressly declared by the legis- 
latures of this and other states to be too unsound | 
to continue its business without repairing its | 
capital, if the latter is impaired to the extent of | 
twenty-five per cent. 

It being admitted by common consent that 
there isa deficiency in a company whose capital | 
as guarantee fund is not intact, the simple ques- 
tion is, whether a company making marine or in- 
land insuranee should not, in the light of sound 
policy and ample security, be held to reserve, in 
addition to its guarantee capital, the whole of its 
premiums on outstanding risks before it may be 
said to have “surplus.” In this view the exact | 





sum for which a company can purchase re-in- | 
surance of its risks is quite immaterial. 
a question affecting only its solvency. 

n the light of the experience of the last few 
years no sound underwriter will question the 
expediency of establishing a high standard of 
Companies appa. 


Thatis 


reserve for marineinsurance. 


rently in the possession of an ample surplus, 
have unexpectedly been found severely crippled, 
if not wholly disabled, and the creditors are still 
vexed at losses for which there is no indemnity. 
The winds and waves set at defiance the laws of 
average. A marine company can be prepared 
for the extraordinary losses to which it is contin- 
ually exposed only by holding a guarantee fund 
or reserve which is ample beyond the mere as- 
sumed average of loss. 

It may also be suggested that the premiums for 
marine and inland insurance, are taken largely, 
if not wholly, in notes, payable at or after the 
expiration of the policy. Thereiscertainly some 
impropriety in a company’s counting toward its 
present surplus, assets which it has not yet real- 
ized, and which rest only in promises to pay. 

In speaking of the rule of reserve as if it were 


an open question, it is well to be reminded that | 


in Massachusetts the principle of the rule has 
long been settled by positive legislation. 
our own companies, whether fire or marine, are 
expressly prohibited from dividing their pre- 
miums as surplus, until the risks for which they 
were taken have been absolutely terminated. In 


other states the reserve is not fixed by statute, or | 


else the practice of the companies does not con- 
firm to it, some of them considering their premi- 
ums on unexpired risks as divisible surplus after 


| allowing for re-insurance; and some adopting 


the Massachusetts rule. 
No hardship is done our own companies by 
adopting the more rigorous rule which already 


governs them in making their dividends, and no | 


injustice is done them so long as other companies 
are measured by the same standard. Requiring 
the full reserve is, in fact, only a partial return to 
the standard adopted in our insurance reports 
until 1860. The rule of computation at fifty per 
cent. was then adopted, in conformity with “: 
laxer rule” adopted by the insurance department 
of New York, but since wisely abandoned for the 
sounder standard now established in both states. 
It is only to be considered as an open question 
whether the rule of the full reserve should not 
be adopted for fire as well as marine and inland 
insurance, and the principle which underlies our 
legislation thus fully carried out. 


MASSACHUSETTS JOINT-STOCK COMPANIES. 


The companies as a whole have anaverage sur- | 


plus of over 49 per cent. on their combined capi- 
tals, and after paying dividends to stockholders 
averaging 814 per cent. their cash income has 
exceeded their cash expenditures by over half a 
million of dollars. 


having surplus which was lawfully divisible. 


The right of distribution has been wisely post- | 


poned to a laudable desire to keep the surplus 
and soundness of the company ample beyond 
question. 

SURPLUS AS REGARDS POLICY HOLDERS. 


The tables have shown the standing of the 
companies, treating capital and scrip as a lia- 
bility. A surplus or deficiency thus obtained 
concerns the holders of the scrip and capital 
much more than the policy-holders. As the line 
of surplus recedes, it reaches first the scrip-hold- 


ers, if any. The scrip-fund must be exhausted | 


before the capital, which belongs to the stock- 


holders, is touched, and scrip and capital must | 


both be wiped out before the premium reserve, 
which belongs tothe policy-holders, isencroached 
upon. 
sufficient to carry all the losses and expenses of 
the company; and, just as all the stockholders 
may regard all the net funds over premium re- 
serve and capital asa surplus for their benefit, 
so all the net funds over premium reserve, 


whether representing capital or scrip, may be | 


regarded asa surplus for the benefit of the in- 
sured, 

The propriety of this view may be illustrated 
by an example. In 1866 the Aitna Insurance 
company, of Hartford, by making a stock divi- 


dend, capitalized $750,000 of its accumulated | 


profits. Inso doing it increased its “liabilities” 
by the same amount, and at the end of the year, 


. 7 . te 
memorable for its disasters, instead of having a | 


surplus of $759,126, it had technically a defici- 


All of | 


Several of the companies | 
have prudently passed their dividends, though | 


The premium reserve is assumed to be | 


ency of $170,874. This clearly ought to be re- 
garded as a deficiency affecting the capital, and 
| not the policy-holders. The surplus as regards 
| the latter was neither greater nor less, One of 
| the best things a joint-stock company can do for 
the insured is to capitalize its profits by a stock 
dividend, and the same is true of dividends in 
scrip. A company which thus increases the per- 
| manent guaranty of the insured does not deserve, 
by so doing, to incur, as regards them, a liability 
| and the credit of a deficiency. ‘ 
Probably too much stress is laid on “surplus,” 
and “impairment of capital” as the balances of 
| the companies are usually figured out; or rather 
| the plus or minus balances are supposed to have 
re undue bearing on the standing of the com- 








pany as regards the security furnished to policy- 
holders. A company with an ample capital, 
| which is impaired, may be, and often is, a better 
| company to insure in, than one witha smaller 
guaranty fundand a surplus. If the capitals of 
all the companies bore some uniform ratio to the 
risks carried, as the premium reserve, it would be 
fair to consider the capital in all cases as a liabil- 
| ity to be insured; but so long as they do not, it 
is a fairer way to consider the net capital and 
| scrip fund in all cases as a surplus to the insured. 


RATIO OF LOSS IN 1867. 

The rate of fire loss in the Massachusetts joint- 
stock companies during the year 1867 was $4.06 
on each $1,000, at risk, against $7.86 in 1866, and 
an average of $6.03 for the last ten years, Only 
two out of the last ten years (1853 and 1863) have 
shown a lower rate. The ratio of losses paid to 
premiums received indicates the same favorable 
result, being 43.6 per cent. in 1867, against 85.4 
per cent in 1866, and 631 per cent. average for 
ten years. 

The marine business of the same companies, on 
the contrary, was disastrous beyond all precedent. 
The loss on each $1,000 at risk was $48.46, 
| against $32.40 in 1866 and $36 average for ten 

years. The ratio of losses paid to premiums re- 

ceived in 1866 was 78.4 per cent , and the average 

for ten years is 72.8 per cent. The ratio for 1867 
| is 105.2 per cent. In other words, the marine 
| business of the joint-stock companies cost them 
| a net loss of nearly $150,000, leaving expenses out 
| of the question. 
| In the mutual companies, the rate of fire loss 
was also remarkably low, being only $1.28 on 
each $1,000 at risk against $1.92 in 1866, and an 
average Of $1.74 for the lastten years. The rate 
of marine loss has changed only slightly, it being 
$46.16 in 1867 against $46 in 1866, and $45,53 
average for ten years. 
| Taking the expense of all the companies rep- 
| resented in the report, the general fact appears to 
be that while the companies are doing better, 
| there is no marked improvement in the aspects 
of the business as a matter of public concern. 
The companies are receiving more adequate rates 
of premium, but the public is still paying for an 
immense destruction of insured property. 

That radical reformsare desirable in the meth- 
ods of conducting the business, the best under- 
writers will be the most ready to admit; but the 
| great problem is to determine how they shall be 
brought about. It is not wise to arraign the 
companies in one sweeping condemnation, nor 
just to lay all the fault at their door. Any one 
who reads the able discussions and reports of the 
| experienced and intelligent gentlemen who com- 
pose the national board of fire underwriters will 
be convinced that no one understands better than 
they the principles which underlie a sound and 
healthy system of insurance, and will, perhaps, 
conclude that they are quite as ready to intro- 
duce reforms as the public to adopt them. The 
importance of the collection of systematic statis- 
tics on fire and marine insurance, so that some 
approach may be made to the scientific basis on 
which life insurance rests; the evils of full or 
over-insurance, and of the hasty adjustment and 
payment of losses, as an encouragement to crimi- 
nal carelessness or positive fraud, are enforced 
with an eloquence and convincing logic which 
| leave little to be said. At the same time the dif- 
| ficulties of meeting the supposed wants, or, at 

least, the demands, of business nnd business men, 
‘and of securing co-operation among the com- 
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panies themselves, are so great, that the board is 
almost entitled to pardon for devoting its prac- 
tical energies mainly to fixing and maintaining a 
standard of rates high enough to carry the busi- 
ness as it is now conducted. 

The best and soundest companies appear to be 
quietly adopting more caution as regards the 
hazards incurred, and the amount of insurance 
allowed; but it seems to be almost hopeless to 
expect a general reform short of universal disgust 
or imperative law. 

FRAUDULENT INSURANCE. 

The least agreeable of the duties of the com- 
missioners, is that of enforcing the statutes for 
the prevention and punishment of insurance in 
fraud of law. It would be more astonishing to 
find in a business commanding its full share of 
talent, integrity, and honor, men quite devoid of 
the last two qualities, to say nothing of the first, 
if the same thing were not true of other pro- 
fessions and pursuits. The ranks of the insu- 
rance profession grade down from the best types 
of character and capacity, through all the degrees 
of humbug and knavery, fortunately in a 
descending series. There are men unscrupulous 
enough to take, in violation of law, premiums 
for insurance which at the best is hardly worth 
the paper it is written on, and then cheat the 
company out of the money of which they have 
robbed the insured. Innocent people have sup- 
posed themselves securely protected, while the 
premium had never got beyond the pocket of 
the agent or broker, and in a double sense they 
were never insured at all. 

Ninety-nine one-hundredths of all the insu- 
rance done in contravention of law, is done by 
companies that not only have not been, but could 
not be, admitted and recognized as sound com- 
panies. No honest agent cares to do this contra- 
band business, and no responsible agent will 
dare to, because he makes himself personally 
liable on every policy he delivers or transmits. 
Assuming the company to be solvent, the insured 
is obliged to go out of the state to pursue his 
remedies in case of loss, at a cost and inconveni- 
ence which makes his insurance of little value. 
There are states of respectable traditions, much 
nearer the Atlantic than the Mississippi, whose 
founders are reputed to have been honest and 
benevolent men, that would confer a substantial 
benefit on the people of Massachusetts, if not on 
their own, by establishing insurance departments 
to squelch out companies that are an offence to 
the nostrils of honest and legitimate underwrit- 
ing. 

It is the imperative duty of the commissioners, 
first, to protect the public against the impositions 
of companies and agents of this sort; second, to 
protect companies and agents complying in good 
faith with our statutes, against an unscrupulous 
and demoralizing competition; and, third, to 
protect the treasury of the commonwealth against 
a species of smuggling. 

en, 

Tue insurance companies in Boston lost quite 
heavily by the burning of the ship Living Age, 
of that city, at sea, while on the voyage from 
Shields, England, to Bombay. The vessel was 
insured for $54,000, and the freight and money for 
$12,280. The offices interested are reported as 
follows: American, $5,000; National, $10,000; 
Boston, $10,000 ; Franklin, $6,000; India, $4,000; 
Neptune, $7,500; Boylston, $7,500, and Wash- 
ington $4,000—all on vessel. On freight, the 
Washington has $7,000; the Mercantile, $5,280. 

ee 


Durine April there were sixty-eight fires and 
alarms of fires in New York city. There were 
fourteen incendiary fires, and attempts to com- 
mit that crime, in the following places, viz. : 
One kindling-wood yard, one feed store, one 
theatre, four tenement houses, one stable, one 
cabinet shop, one dwelling, one wine and liquor 
store, one artificial flowers store, one billiard 
table dealer’s rooms, and one book store anu 
dwelling. The alleged losses were $204,330; and 
the insurances, $974,450. 


_—_- 
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SPRINGFIELD (Mass.) and New Haven are 
o have fire alarm telegraphs. 








DECISIONS IN INSURANCE CASES. 


PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS TO BROKERS. 


Tue Underwriters Weekly Circular publishes 
the following report of an important case re- 
cently tried in the Third District court of New 
York : 


Franklin Fire Insurance Company vs. Ira E. 
Walraven.—This action turned upon the ques- 
tion (so important to the insurance companies) 
of Row far a payment to a broker of a premium 
is a payment to the insurance company, and was 
tried on the 8th of May, 1868. 

The plaintiff is a well-known company, doing 
business in Philadelphia, with an agency here, 
and the defendant is a merchant in Broadway. 
It appeared in the evidence that the plaintiff 
effected insurance through a broker to the amount 
of 330,000, and among the policies was the one 
in question of $5,000. The premium the first 
year was paid by the defendant to the broker, and 
afterwards paid the company, and a rebate of 
ten per cent. paid to him. The renewal, bearing 
a premium of $70, was issued in 1867, from the 
plaintiff's office but was never paid, and the ac- 
tion was brought to recover the amount. 

It appeared by defendant’s evidence that 
this renewal and the original policy were de- 
livered to the defendant by the broker, and that 
he thereupon paid him the amount. The broker 
failed, and never paid over the amount of the 
renewal. 

The agent of the plaintiff testified it was the 
custom to deliver renewals without payment 
being required at the time, relying on the right 
to collect the amount or cancel the policies, and 
that the broker had never been employed by the 
company in any capacity, although they had 
taken risks from him. Also, that the rebate 
allowed him was allowed to all applicants for 
insurance alike, whether principals or agents, 
provided it was agreed on, and was in substance 
a question of rate, and that the application for 
the insurance and renewal in this instance had 
come tothe company from no employment of 
him or solicitation on their part. The renewal 
had a printed request to pay the company by 
check, and the agent of the company also testi- 


| fied that he had requested the defendant so to do. 


It has been the habit of the companies in such 
instances to cancel the policy, but the plaintiff 
chose to test the opposite course. 

Judgment was rendered for the plaintiff, the 
justice deciding that the premium had not been 
paid to them or their agents. 





FRAUDULENT MISREPRESENTATION INVALIDATES AN 
INSURANCE POLICY. 


In the United States Court, in Chicago, last 
month an important principle was decided in 
fuvor of fire insurance companies, in the case of 
Abraham 8. Robinson vs. T’'he International Insu- 
rance Company of New York. This wasan action 
on a policy of insurance to recover for the value 
of tobacco said to have been destroyed by fire 
May 7, 1867, at the store of the plaintiff, No. 218 
Lake street, Chicago. The plaintiff claimed that 
tobacco and cigars to the value of $2,200 were 
destroyed at that time ; that the same was insured 
by two policies of insurance of $2,500 each— 
one in the International, of New York, the other 
in the Lumbermans, of Chicago—and that he 
was entitled to recover. 

The defendants claimed that on thé day and at 
the time of taking out the policies, the plaintiff 
represented that he had in his store a value 
exceeding $6,000; that he wanted $5,000 written 
then; that he was in daily receipt of new sup- 
plies, and that on their receipt he should want 
further insurance; that in fact he had not on 
hand at the time over $1,000 worth; that what 
there was, was in leaf and in boxes; that the 
defendants knew not its value and relied upon 
the plaintiff’s representation; that four days 
after the procurement of the policies a fire 
occurred under circumstances which raised the 
strong presumption of an intentional burning ; 
and that there was fraud in afterwards claiming 
$2,200 damages in pretended proofs when in fact 
the amount destroyed was worth less than $900. 





It was shown on the trial that on the afternoon 
of May 7, the plaintiff left the store and went to 
Kenosha, Wis., intending, as he alleged, to pro- 
ceed on his journey to Milwaukee, and from 
thence to Minnesota. On that night, between 
12 and 1 o'clock, a policeman on duty discovered 
smoke issuing from ‘the crevices of plaintiff’s 
windows ; that he immediately summoned aid; 
that the firemen discovered an incipient fire built 
up with kindling wood on the plaintiff’s floor 
near the partition and that rags, saturated with 
kerosene were stuffed in various crevices near by. 
The firemen succeeded in extinguishing the fire 
in from five to six minutes. Early on the morn - 
ing of the 8th, plaintiff telegraphed to his brother 
at Chicago and received a telegram in reply, 
informing him of the fire. Immediately on his 
return a committee of tobacconists examined 
the stock and found that it was worth less than 
$1,000 before the fire, and that it was damaged 
less than $900. Plaintiff in his proof papers 
demanded $2,200 as the amount of his loss and 
swore to it, 

It was held that an intentional misrepresenta- 
tion of the value of a stock, whereby the insu- 
rance company is deceived into issuing a policy, 
will void the insurance ; also that a fraudulent 
misrepresentation in the proofs of the amount of 
a loss, whereby the insured seeks to recover a 
larger amount than he is entitled to, will forfeit 
his right to recover anything. Verdict for 
defendant. 


REVENUE STAMPS ON LIFE INSURANCE POLICIES. 


Tae following isa summary of a case tried 
recently in the Supreme Court of New York 
city : 

Bergman vs. Schwartz, administrator. — This 
was an action to recover from the defendant the 
proceeds of a policy of insurance on the life of 
the defendant's intestate. This policy was as- 
signed to the plaintiff by the intestate, and the 
assignment was clearly proved to have been 
made by him, but atthe time he made it his 
lawyer had no stamp, but told him to get one as 
soon as possible. He neglected this, and at the 
time of his death it was still unstamped. Since 
then some one has placed the proper stamp on it. 
The point raised by the defendant is that no per- 
son but the issuer had the right to put a stamp 
on a paper, and if he had authorized any one to 
place it on it, that power was revoked by his 
death, and hence the instrument was unstamped 
and void. Several cases were cited in support of 
this view, and the court thought it doubtful 
enough to send to the general term. Verdict for 
plaintiff, subject to the opinion of the general 
term. 


V(OLATIONS OF THE CONDITIONS OF LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICIES. 


Tue supreme court of New York city has - 


dismissed a suit brought against a life insurance 
company, on the ground that the condition of 
the policy had been violated. The person in- 
sured went to Virginia, there contracted a 
disease peculiar to the climate, and died. The 
company Claimed that the visit to the south was 
the direct cause of death, and this plea was sus- 
tained by the court. It is understood the case 
will be appealed, and as the point decided by the 
lower court is of great importance to the life 
insurance companies and their customers, the 
final result will be awaited with interest. 

Tue Home Insurance company of New 
York announces that, in order to induce direct 
business, it will hereafter make a rebate from the 
premium on risks in New York, city equal to the 
commission heretofore paid as brokerage. 

Tue Governor of California has appointed 
George W. Mowe, of Sacramento, to the im- 
portant office of insurance commissioner, cre- 
ated by statute last session. The California 
papers approve the appointment in terms of un- 
reserved commendation, 


— 
oe? 


Hartrorp has five steam fire engines and 
a fire alarm telegraph, 
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THE LIFE COMPANIES SCRAMBLE 
FOR BUSINESS. 


WE present elsewhere a full report of the pro- 
ceedings of the chamber of life insurance, in 
New York, last month. The companies com- 
posing this organization having failed in their 
efforts to establish by law of congress an insur- 
ance bureau at Washington, have done the next 
best thing by inaugurating a movement which, 
we are assured, will produce practical results of 
incalculable value to the whole life insurance 
system of the United States. We have never in- 
dicated our views respecting the national bureau 
scheme, preferring not to meddle in a matter 
which the companies themselves could best de- 
termine without outside pressure from any 
source. A large number of strong companies 
were in favor of placing the whole life insurance 
business of the country in direct accountability 
to a central and national stpervisory authority 
at Washington. It was contended that the effect 
of thus making the regulation of life insurance 
one of the constituent functions of the federal 
government would be to encompass the business 
with useful and necessary restrictions in the in- 
terest of the assured; while at the same time it 
would crystalize the restless and chaotic ele- 
ments, which are beginning to direct the atten- 
tion of reflecting minds to the natural conse- 
quence of so much competition in so small a 
sphere, into a harmonious system of conservative 
forces working for a common good. The object 
was a worthy one, truly. No one in this coun- 
try understands more thoroughly the necessity 
of some sort of reform, applicable, with only a 
few notable exceptions, to all the companies, 
than Elizur Wright ; and the fact that he was at 
the head of this movement entitles the arguments 
which have been urged in its favor to calm con- 
sideration in every one of the great life offices. 

We are aware that our views of the conse- 
quences of the prevailing strife which now pos- 
sesses the life insurance business of this country 
will be regarded as too radical by a class of men 
who can never be made to understand what sort 
of reaction is born of undue pressure. There is 
a competition which, when kept within temper- 
ate limits by a discreet restraining force, con- 
duces to the development of all the utilities 
which inhere in the principles of life insurance. 
We have seen in this country how, commencing 
upon very narrow theories of practice, the appli- 
cation of the sublime principle of life insurance 
has been gradually extended, so as to embrace 
every possible feature which is calculated to ad- 
dress itself to the favor and acceptability of men 
in all stations and circumstances of life. But the 
system is very far from its full development. 
The competition of companies, urgent for busi- 
ness, and seeking to command it in greater yvol- 
ume, will certainly do something o bring about 





the final completeness of life insurance. But we 
may reasonably expect better and quicker re- 
sults from the influence of an intelligent and edu- 
cated sentiment, asserting itself in a thousand 
different ways, than the most hopeful enthusiast 
for the too prevalent American style of doing 
things would dare to predict as one of the fruits 
of mere competition, rash, fierce and bitter. 

The managers of American life insurance com- 
panies can not afford to close their eyes to the 
symptoms of approaching revulsion. An un- 
seemly strife for business must not be confound- 
ed with a healthy and vigorous vitality. Nor 
must the efforts of stirring companies to improve 
and increase the attractions of life insurance be 
mistaken for dangerous innovations. And it is 
not so much in the addition of new features to 
the system as in the mode of enforcing their oper- 
ation that the danger lies. But the main source 
of trouble will be found to exist in connection 
with questions of rates, commissions and ex- 
penses. Then, too, companies are multiplying 
all over the land, east, west and south, witha 
rapidity which constitutes another source of 
grave alarm. This point is usually overlooked 
in the eastern life offices, whose managers, sur- 


veying their immediate field of operations, can | 


see only a score or two of rivals engaged in the 
calm and easy-going work of taking in business 
which comes without effort. Thus it is not 
strange that they are ignorant of the state of af- 
fairs in other states, where it is easy even for 
men possessing merely ordinary energy to get a 
life insurance company into successful operation, 
upon the plea of fostering home institutions. It 
avails little for the representatives of good com- 
panies, when placed in such a field, to warn the 
public against patronizing corporations by whom 
reserve-funds, policy-valuations, and other safe- 
guards, elsewhere recognized as indispensable 
requisites to solvency, are not included in the 
formula of getting a great deal of business, re- 
gardless of the future results of such business. 
But letting alone the question whether there is 
enough business for the one hundred existing 
companies, it will be admitted, at least, that 
there are enough companies for the business of 
the next fifty years. What is wanted, then, is 
some effectual plan of encompassing the whole 
field so as to exclude or render powerless those 
which shall hereafter seek to enter the field, ex- 
cept that they come in under proper restrictions 
and subject to the same requirements which have 
generally secured the elements of strength and 
stability for companies regulated by the laws of 
New York and Massachusetts. Mr. Wright’s 
main object in inaugurating the late movement 
for a bureau at Washington was to nationalize 
precisely such results as have been attained in 
those two states. Undoubtedly a national 
bureau, which could reduce life insurance com- 
panies in all the states to a just supervisory con- 
trol, assimilate their practices, and make every 
company in the land. amenable to healthful 
legal requirements, would be productive of in- 
calculable benefit to the future of every life 
office in the land. Yet the scheme was imprac- 
ticable. Public sentiment is not now sufficiently 
educated to permit the passage of a national in- 
surance law, and it may require just such an- 
other revulsion as within the last twenty years 
has brought disaster and ruin to the majority of 
British life assurance societies, to awaken in this 








matter the public mind from its sluggish in- 
difference to what so intimately threatens the 
public good. But the time is rapidly approach- 
ing when life insurance, partaking so much of 
the nature of an universal necessity, will so far 
assert the vast importance of its preservation 
upon sound and correct principles, as to loudly 
demand, in the name of national welfare, pre- 
cisely such safeguards for itself and the public as 
were contemplated in the bill whose passage has 
been earnestly advocated by Mr. Wright. 

Meanwhile the good pioneer companies have a 
duty to discharge. It is not our purpose in this 
connection to point out the evils of extravagance 
and undue expansion, which every where cry out 
for reform. We could not too earnestly urge all 
the companies to strike vigorously at the root of 
that great abuse ; but to some extent the correc- 
tion thereof is involved in the effort now making 
among the companies themselves to centralize 
the operations of all in an actuarial board exer- 
cising some of the powers which would be vested 
in a national bureau. Of course the success 
thereof depends upon the earnestness with which 
the companies shall yield support to the proposed 
concerted effort. The chamber of life insurance 
already numbers many of the strongest and best 
companies. Now let the rest indicate whether 
they will be slow to recognize the value of a 
movement having for its object the elevation of 
the business to a position which shall ultimately 
enable them to crush out the elements of de- 
moralization. 








HOW TO REACH A CORRECT ADJUST- 
MENT OF RATES. 

WE have pointed out several times the inesti- 
mable value of applying the lessons of experience 
to fire insurance. In fact this is recognized 
every where as an indispensable requisite to suc- 
cess, by all companies in good standing which 
desire to carry on a business, both profitable and 
legitimate. In this country, however, until quite 
recently, no attempt was ever made to aggregate 
the experience of companies, so as to determine 
the average loss or the average profit in a series 
of years, upon all the different classes of risks 
throughout a widely extended field of operations. 
Whatever opinions have been entertained, 
respecting the relative hazard of different risks, 
variously exposed to different moral or physical 
circumstances, were based upon merely theoreti- 
calreasons. The results of a business conducted 
upon such manifestly incorrect principles as did 
not include an application of the law of average, 
have been easily traced in the varying fortunes 
of nearly all the fire insurance companies. Mere 
tradition has done something, but it is only a 
systematic and exact classification of experience, 
with faithful deductions of the teachings thereof, 
which can determine definitely what a company 
can or can not afford to do in reference to partic- 
ular risks in different localities. This point was 
sufficiently enforced in a report, quoted in our 
editorial columns last month, which was made 
to the national board at its last annual mecting. 
Superintendent Barnes has also several times 
urged its importance, so that the subject is now 
so fully understood and so generally agreed 
upon by skillful and reflecting underwriters, that 
it only requires to determine how and where the 
reform shall be inaugurated. 

A work before us, issued by the Security Insu- 
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rance company of New York, contains the first 
published effort to bring about a thorough, pains- 
taking and systematic preservation of results 
upon all the various classes of hazard. Mr. A. 
F. Hastings, the president of that company, has 
embodied in this work, as the fruit of a pro- 
tracted and intelligent investigation of the sub- 
ject, an easy, but exhaustive and comprehensive, 
method of compiling such data as would be ser- 
viceable in the calculation of the actual cost of 
insurance to every class of risks. The volume 
provided for this purpose, which, by general 
request, is now accessible to insurance companies 
desiring the same, contains an analytical and alpha- 
betical enumeration of two hundred and twenty- 
four subjects of fire insurance, arranged in five 
different classes of hazard. Separate rulings indi- 
cate, opposite each subject, the number of risks 
thereof in aspecified period, the amount covered, 
the average rate on amount covered, the average 
rate by number of risks, total premium, total 
losses, average per cent. of loss, net profit and 
net loss. This classification is arranged under 
three territorial subdivisions, having reference 
to relative hazard and somewhat to geographical 
features, as follows: First, the eastern and mid- 
dle states; second, the western states; and, third, 
the southern states. Thus a record of statistics, 
arefully noted and digested, at stated periods, 
and presented in this manner, exhibits an analy- 
sis of results in actual experience whose value 
would be incalculable to the company adopting 
the same. The system devised by Mr. Hastings 
must come into general use. Then by aggrega- 
ting the combined results of ten, fifty, or one 
hundred companies, in each separate field corres- 
ponding to the above-mentioned territorial divi- 
sions, a chart of experience will have been provi- 
ded which will give to the business of underwrit- 
ing a degree of safety and security to be 
obtained in no other way. 

But there is another, and, to our mind, a greater 
point involved in this subject of combined expe- 
rience. While it may be premature to urge any 
organized effort at present towards a scientific 
investigation and analysis of the physical and 
moral causes of fires, we can not allow this oppor- 
tunity to pass without reproducing Superintend- 
ent Barnes’ remarks on this subject, in his late 
annual report: 

The adjustment of a proper rate of premium for all species 
of hazard on each thousand dollars of risk carried for a year, 
is a great public desideratum. It is fundamentally essential 
that this rate should be adequate to pay the losses on its own 
class of risks, with a fair margin or loading for expenses and 
profit to stockholders, or to both stockholders and policyhold- 
ers. Tothe extent that hazards can be accurately classed and 
truly rated, will the business assume a scientific character, and 
reach a sound and solid foundation for enduring success and 
prosperity. The accomplishment of this purpose can be best 
promoted by a general collection and compilation of the pri- 
vate information and experience of the individual companies, 
by an able committee of experts working for the common 
advantage of the company and the public. Certain classes of 
risks are now written by the companies under the pressure of 
necessity, with an imperfect knowledge that a resulting loss to 
them is almost entirely certain; other hazards are taken, 
upon which there is a moral conviction of the absolute cer- 
tainty of resulting profit. Rates should be so delicately and 
scientifically adjusted, that each dollar of premium would, on 
the average, bear an equal peril on whatever class of hazard 
it might be received, in the same manner as life insurance, 
where, although rates vary at different ages, the pressure of 
death is the same on each dollar of premium. If parties could 
feel, in paying for fire insurance, that the rate was not above 
the true standard for the hazard carried, business would be 


increased and facilitated, and underwriters could act more 
intelligently and decisively, and not so readily yield to the 
temptation of under-writing. 





The national or state board of fire underwriters should take 
the incipient steps toward the permanent establishment of 
standard rates based on a thorough, painstaking and scien- 
tific examination of facts and statistics which should be unre- 
servedly given up from private hoarding to the common weal. 

It is but due to the national board of fire underwriters fairly 
and fully to acknowledge that their organization was not in- 
spired by a desire for monopoly or a disposition to weaken or 
destroy the great commercial and industrial interests of the 
country; the measures adopted for an increase of rates had 
become simply a matter of self-preservation of the companies, 
primarily for the stockholders, ultimately for the public good. 
The only just criticism which can be made upon their action, 
is in reference to the correct and true adjustment of rates as 
between different classes of hazard. A detached dwelling or 
farm-house occupied by a careful owner, ought not to pay for 
the losses of theatres or saloons, powder-houses or petroleum 
refineries. 

The actuarial work of collecting and arranging the statistics 
of fires in all sections of the country, and adjusting a net rate 
0 ipremium adequate to provide a fund to meet the losses, is 
not the only object of these investigations; an analytic and 
scientific inquiry should be made, not only as tothe actual 
historic facts, but as to their physical and moral causes. Take 
the single case of spontaneous combustion—how many agents 
and policyholders have the requisite knowledge to prevent and 
avoid fires of this nature? The inventive genius and multi- 
plied resources of modern times are vastly increasing, also, 
the number of incendiary articles; coal oils in all their varied 
forms, nitro-glycerine and other new articles of commerce 
demand constant study, care and watchfulness. Many fires 
are doubtless caused by the violation of the plainest principles 
governing the storage and use of these articles, and it may be 
questioned whether it is not much cheaper for the companies 
to collect and disseminate information on these subjects than 
simply to charge excessive premiums in order to pay excessive 
losses. 

We can discover, in the whole future prospect 
of fire underwriting in the United States, nothing 
more fruitful of disaster than a refusal any lon- 
ger to apply the lessons of experience in order 
to arrive at a correct and true adjustment of rates 
as between different classes of hazard. It may 
be that we do the companies injustice when we 
accuse them of hesitation when confronted with 
the necessity of great and radical reforms; but 
we are sure that it too frequently happens that 
the efforts of earnest and conscientious under- 
writers are treated with a sort of contempt which 
does not speak well for those companies which, 
the most in need of reform, are the last to adopt 
it. It will be an auspicious day for the business 
when all the companies in -good standing, uni- 
ting together for their common welfare, pledge 
themselves to give to each other the benefits of 
their combined experience. 








THE RATES OF UNDERWRITING IN 
THE CITY OF CHICAGO. 


Ir should be the source of not a little local 
pride, not only that Chicago possesses the strong- 
est and most harmonious board of fire under- 
writers to be found in any of the largest cities, 
but that the system of underwriting attained in 
this city is more complete and perfect than that 
of any other board in the country. We affirm, 
too, that the Chicago board includes many active 
and attentive members who, for skill, sagacity 
and intelligence, have few peers in the business. 
It is they who have evolved order out of chaos, 
and, in the absence of any thing even approaching 
the name and character of an insurance law, in 
the absence, too, of any thing like a building law, 
and in the face of innumerable strangely adverse 
circumstances, are steadily securing the business 
upon such a basis as shall forever put an end to 
the objection that Chicago is not an insurable city. 
A sketch of the history of underwriting here, in 
this city of marvelously rapid growth, involving as 
it would a narrative of the efforts of all the earlier 








pioneers, coming down to and including those 
earnest workers who appeared later on the scene, 
would embody a recital of intensely interesting 
facts in insurance experience, afforded nowhere 
else in the whole range of the business. It would 
be curious, and of great practical value, too, to 
scores of earnest underwriters who are elsewhere 
slowly and at great odds fighting their way 
through interminable sloughs of despond, to trace 
out the rise and progress of the unexcelled sys- 
tem of underwriting now in force in Chicago. 
At another time and in another connection we 
propose to do that, but for the present our pur- 
pose is only to set forth what has been accom- 
plished in regard to rates, and how it is that they 
are so imposed as to be fair and just in all cases, 
at the same time that they afford a reasonably 
liberal recompense for the immense losses which 
inevitably follow insurance upon a class of risks 
where extra-hazardous circumstances are the rule 
rather than the exception. In working out such 
a system, our board of underwriters has had at 
heart both the interest of the companies which 
they represent and the welfare, commercially 
and morally, of the city. Keeping in mind the 
truth that the prosperity of the one conduces to 
the prosperity of the other, that, in fact, the 
assured every where sustain an immense con- 
tingent interest in preserving the stability of 
insurance companies, the effort here has been to 
reach an adjustment of rates based upon abso- 
lutely equitable relations. It is well for our 
business men to understand this point. It will 
do property-holders little good, and vastly more 
harm, to clamor against rates, when it is a 
notorious fact that for several years all the 
insurance companies paid back over their agents’ 
counters more money than had been received. 
Let them address themselves to the task of find- 
ing out the scientific principles which underlie 
the theory and practice of fire insurance, and we 
imagine that, when they discover that the remedy 
against high rates lies in their own hands, and 
that none more than the insurance companies 
will rejoice over the employment of that remedy, 
we shall witness the inauguration of an era of 
better feeling and greater prosperity all around. 
What, then, is the cause of high rates? 

Primarily two elements enter into the calcula- 
tion of a rate of insurance—hazard and expense. 
Of course the management expenses of every fire 
insurance company doing an agency business in 
many localities are not inconsiderable, but they 
are a trifling item as compared with disburse- 
ments for losses and taxes and compulsory print- 
ing. For instance, the official records of the New 
York insurance department tell us that among 
three prominent companies the distribution of 
these’ items of outgo was last year about as fol- 
lows: 

















tna, | Hartford. HomeN. ¥| Total, 

Commissions on : 

premiums..... $ 528,525) $229,523) $ 800,439 $1,058,487 
Management exp. 515,462 124,427 348 .692 988.581 
Dividends. ..... 390,000 109, 8°6 199,680 699,536 
BARI, ceric ian - 168,518 71,269; 108,346) 343,133 
EAGUOE. kccens ce 2,101,420) 883,278) 1,477,208, 4.461,901 
Percentage of loss 
tonetcash prem.| 58.47 56.66 GMB leedossscce 




















We see, then, that in the determination of the 
cost of an insurance policy, the question of hazard 
affects the rate more intimately than any other. 
Now it is also manifest that rates must be grad- 
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uated according to degree of hazard. Then, too, 
hazard is of two kinds—moral and physical. To 
some extent the underwriter is powerless to fore- 
see and provide against moral hazard ; so that the 
other variety—that which is calculated according 
to the kind of building insured, its occupancy, 
exposure, and deficiency in anti-fire architectural 
devices—is, after all, the principal thing to be 
regarded in a correct adjustment of rates. With 
these principles in view, it is easy to understand 
how underwriters must be governed in reaching 
a tariff of rates. 

Commencing at the lowest degree of hazard, we 
find that the lowest rate attaches to a building, 
technically described as “standard,” which 
exhibits the fewest elements of danger in con- 
struction, occupancy and exposure. Such a 
building—fifty-one feet or less in height, and one 
hundred and forty feet or less in depth; made of 
brick, stone or iron; with slate, metal or gravel 
roofs; with brick, stone or iron cornices; with 
iron shutters on all openings; without openings 
or communications to other buildings; without 
skylights or well holes ; with sixteen-inch walls or 
twelve-inch walls ledged; and occupied by only 








the separate and dissimilar variations from or 
deficiencies in standard qualifications, the rate 
being always skillfully and scientifically adjusted 
according to actual degree of hazard involved. 
We have been precise in explaining these 
principles, so as to enforce the importance to 
business men of knowing how they can easily 
remedy the pressure of high rates. In order, 
also, to exhibit the system in its completeness, we 
publish elsewhere a full copy of the tariff on 
warehouse buildings (stores and business blocks), 
adopted by the Chicago board of underwriters 
on May 20. The practical application of this 
tariff has been already explained, so that any 
property-holder knowing the measurement and 
character of his building can, by consulting the 
various charges for deficiencies, determine for 
himself what are the official rates of insurance 
thereon. Now, for the regulation of insur- 
ance upon the contents of buildings is provided 
a classification of hazards, in which are exhibited, 
according to the lessons of experience, five differ- 
ent classes of occupancy, designated and rated as 
follows: Merchandise classed as “not hazard- 
ous,” limited to wholesale stocks only, to be 


one non-hazardous tenant—is properly adjudged | charged five cents per one hundred dollars, in 


“standard,” because risks coming within these 


addition to the rate on building; “merchandise 


conditions have always been found to be the | hazardous A,” ten cents; “merchandise hazard- 
freest from hazard, and therefore to such a build- ous 1 ge fifteen cents; ‘ merchandise extra haz- 


ing is affixed in Chicago a standard tariff of fifty 
cents, being one-half of one per cent. per annum 


| 


ardous,” twenty-five cents; “specially hazardous,” 
not less than fifty cents additional. Thusif a 


upon every dollar insured. Thus the owner of a | leased building, rated at ninety cents, is occupied 


standard building pays only two hundred and 


fifty dollars per annum for a policy of insurance | 
which will put fifty thousand dollars in his hands | 
in case of the destruction of that property by fire. 

Surely no one can think that that price is not | 
absurdly cheap. But, unfortunately, all build- | 


ings for business purposes in Chicago do not 


come within the conditions prescribed as stand- | 


ard. In fact, we do not suppose that there are 
ten such buildings in the whole city. 
If, then, a building is defective in either or all 


of the conditions prescribed above as requisite to | 


the composition of a standard risk, it is certainly 
just that such additional rate should be affixed as 
would be proportionate to the additional hazard. 
Nothing can be clearer than that. So, therefore, 
the board of underwriters has adopted a list of 
what are technically called deficiencies, each 
deficiency from the standard being rated so as to 
bring the total rate up to the degree of hazard 
superadded by such deficiency. For instance, a 
building seventy feet high, or twenty feet higher 
than the standard, increases the rate from fifty to 
seventy cents; a building sixty-six feet high adds 
fifteen cents to the rate; and so in all cases in 
proportion to the excess above the standard 
height. The reason therefor is apparent, when 
it is remembered that very few of our steamers 
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will carry an fective stream of water above a | 


perpendicular distance of about fifty feet, and | 


that height always increases the probabilities of 
total destruction in case of fire. Again, a build- 
ing which is not protected by a fire-proof roof, is 
adjudged to be fifty per cent. more hazardous than 
the standard building, which must have a slate, 
metal, or gravel roof-covering. So, for a shingle 
roof twenty-five cents is added to the basis fifty. 
Skylights cost from five to ten cents; well holes 
the same. Then, too, the absence of iron shutters 
imposes an additional rate of from five to ten 
cents, according to exposure. And so on through 








only by a wholesale dry goods store, the mer- 
chant, classed as “not hazardous,” is charged 
ninety-five; if the building is occupied by a 
retail grocery store, the rate becomes one dollar 
and fifteen cents, because retail grocers’ stocks 
are classed as “extra hazardous,” which adds 
twenty-five cents to the rate upon the building; 
if it is occupied by a printing office then the 
risk becomes specially hazardous, involving an 


| addition of fifty cents to the basis of ninety. In 


short, the application of the tariff to any sort of 
warehouse building, occupied for any sort of 
purpose, may be ascertained by consulting the 
full classification of: hazards published elsewhere. 
Thus it will be seen that the business of under- 
writing is conducted according to a perfectly de- 
veloped system, based upon the most correct and 
carefully determined observations of hazard. No 
business in the whole range of human effort ad- 
mits so little arbitrary practice as the business 
of insurance, as conducted by those companies 
which adhere to the lessons of experience, and 
employ the formula which have been devised 
from that experience. It is not a business of 
caprice, for the good underwriter is governed in 
all cases by a chart of experience, which, though 
it is far from complete, has the merit of pointing 
out beacon lights of safety, without which the 
business would soon be involved in irretrievable 
disaster. 

The practical lesson to be derived from all 
this—and here we address ourselves only to busi- 
ness men, is that the question of rates can always 
be safely left to the judgment of underwriters. 
It is assuredly for the welfare of the former that 
the solvency of companies shall be preserved, 
and it is only the latter who are capable of ad- 


| judging what the insured shall pay for the 


privilege of sharing the fruits of that solvency. 
We have pointed out wherein the insurance 
companies are the least to be blamed if rates are 











high ; how it is that property-holders are charged 
for every departure from the rules which should 
govern the construction of buildings ; and where- 
in exists a remedy for the so-called “ exaction ” 
of insurance companies. Now let the business 
men of Chicago apply these reasonings. If they 
will build defective buildings, let them under- 
stand that defective buildings increase the cost of 
insurance in the same proportion as the degree 
of deficiency increases the degree of hazard. 
Let them learn that wood cornices, thin walls, 
shingle roofs, and fancy sky-lights are costly in- 
dulgences, and that the sooner they adopt the 
standard basis all around, the better it will be for 
themselves, for the insurance companies, and for 
the future of the city. 








THE promptitude with which a large number 
of the best fire and life insurance companies in 
the country, at the very commencement of its 


publication, extended their support to THe 
SPECTATOR proves that vigor and _inde- 


pendence can be used to great advantage in 
insurance journalism. The steadily increasing 
support which we receive from this class of com- 
panies and their agents proves that it is not 
necessary to resort to any thing that isdisreputa- 
ble or detestable in order to secure success for an 
insurance paper. In other words, we have not 
been disappointed in our expectations that the 
good companies would not be slow to come for- 
ward to our support when our policy should 
afford evidence of a desire to act fairly and 
honestly in all cases. A few companies there 
are which seem to be satisfied with any sort of 
insurance paper, so long as it affords them an 
opportunity to distribute a few hundred dollars 
per annum in the shape of bounties which 
merely pay the editor’s price of fair treatment, 
and buy the privilege of publishing broadcast 
what each particular company shall be pleased to 
say of itself once or twice a year. But we af- 
firm that this kind of thing has had its day. 
One and all, the best insurance companies,—we 
mean those which feel that they have some- 
thing at stake in the elevation or reformation of 
the business,—are beginning to find out that the 
commendation of papers whichare destitute of 
principle is too often apt to carry with it a 
suspicion that something is wrong. It must be 
evident that a good company committed to 
carrying on business on just and correct prin- 
ciples must sooner or later reap its just reward; 
nor any thing, either favorable or unfavorable, 
which can be said of such a company by a paper 
which assails it for refusal of patronage, or praises 
it for bestowal of patronage, can delay the jus- 
tice which it is certain to receive in the estima- 
tion of the public. 

We know that insurance companies every where 
complain of the annoyance to which they are sub- 
jected by the importunities for support which 
come to them from publishers of insurance papers. 
Knowing what these annoyances must become 
when repeated almost daily, week after week, and 
month after month, we wonder that companies 
preserve any sort of patience. Why do they not, 
one and all, follow the example already set bya 
few companies of eminent standing, and release 
themselves from this intolerable bondage. Why 
countenance rascality? Why offer a standing 
premium upon that sort of shrewdness which 
finds expression in much the same audacity as 
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characterizes the highwayman who forces the 
unwary traveler to “stand and deliver” by 
pointing a loaded revolver at his head? We 
really suspect that some of those companies 
which are so actively yielding support and 
patronage to disreputable insurance journals 
are, in fact, confederates of the authors of the 
rastality. But let not those companies which 
want to see the business purged of vicious and 
demoralizing elements hesitate longer to act 
with manly and independent decisiveness. Let 
them frown down and expose, wherever practi- 
cable, the impudent efforts of rascally black-mail- 
ers. Let them give their support only to such 
papers as prove themselves to be free from sus- 
picion of any sort of unworthy motive. The 
insurance interest of this country needs to be 
earnestly and vigorously defended, not less from 
the injurious effect of an ignorant public preju- 
dice, than from the insidious threats of unprinci- 
pled and insincere men who opeualy endeavor to 
subsidize every company in the land. What the 
companies need is an impartial, truthful, vigor- 
ous insurance organ in each of the two or three 
principal cities. Wherever sucha paper gives 
evidence of a capacity for usefulness, and, above 
all, of sterling honesty of purpose, the insurance 
companies will be putting money in their pock- 
ets, by yielding it a warm and liberal support. 








Tue Chicago board of underwriters has made 
an important modification of the manner of 
applying the tariff of rates to business buildings 
and blocks. Hitherto it has been the custom, in 
determining the rate of insurance for an occu- 
pant of a building tenanted by several others, of 
different occupations, to assess the sum of all the 
different rates attaching to all the occupants of 
the building. For instance, if a building, rated 
at one dollar and thirty cents, is occupied by a 
printing office (rated at fifty cents), by a retail 
grocery (rated at twenty-five cents), and by a 
gas-fitting establishment (rated at fifteen cents), 
the rate for each occupant would be two dollars 
and twenty cents—the sum of the rates on build- 
ing and each separate occupancy. In short, every 
occupant was charged according to the degree of 
combined hazard attaching to all the occupants, 
Thus, in some cases, a very high rate was reached, 
as, for instance, between seven and eight per cent. 
upon the contents of a certain well-known omni- 
bus block. Although theory and actual experi- 
ence abundantly vindicate the justice of this 
practice, the board of underwriters lately agreed 
to modify the application of the tariff, so as to 
hereafter charge each occupant of a building— 
not the aggregate of the separate rates attaching 
to every class of occupancy therein—but simply 
the highest of such rates. For instance, taking 
the example already cited, of a building occupied 
by a printing office, a retail grocery store, and a 
gas-fitting establishment, the rate for each occu- 
pant will hereafter be simply the addition to the 
rate on building of the rate charged for the print- 
ing office—that sort of occupancy being classed 
as specially hazardous, and rating at fifty cents; 
so that each occupant, the printer, the retail 
grocery dealer, and the gas-fitter will pay one 
dollar and eighty cents, instead of two dollars 
and twenty cents. The rate on the building of 
course remains unchanged. To illustrate the 





results of this practical reduction of rates, taking | 
the example just quoted, we will suppose tha | 


the occupants in that building are insured for 
$20,000, $15,000 and $10,000, respectively, as to 
their stocks. The difference, then, between 
their rates under the old and new methods 


of determining the same would be as follows: 
Occupant. Am’t Insured. Old Prem. New Prem. Reduct'n. 
Printer, $20,000 $440 $360 80 
Retail Grocery 





Dealer, 15,000 830 270 60 
Gas-fitter, 10,000 220 180 40 
Totals, $45,000 $990 $810 $180 


While we can not fully approve this action of 
the board of the underwriters, we can heartily 
commend the spirit of concession and compro- 
mise which dictated it. That it will tend to 
remove from the minds of many business men in 
Chicago a false impression and groundless 
prejudice concerning the position of the board 
of underwriters, there can not be the slightest 
doubt. Now let our business men exhibit their 
appreciation of the compromise by rallying 
strongly to the support of the good companies. 








THE new insurance law of California contains 
the following regulations concerning the decla- 
ration and payment of dividends: 


No corporation, company, association, or person, now or 
hereafter transacting fire, marine, or inland insurance busi- 
ness under the laws of this state, shall make any dividends, 
except from profits remaining on hand after retaining unim- 
paired— 

1. The entire subscribed capital ; 

2. All the premiums received or receivable on outstanding 
marine or inland risks, except marine time risks ; 

8. A fund equal to one-half the amount of all premiums on 
fire risks and marine time risks not terminated at the time of 
making such dividend ; 

4. A sum sufficient to pay all losses reported, or in course of 
settlement, and all liabilities for expenses and taxes. 
No fire, marine, or inland insurance pany or 
organized under the laws of the state, or doing business in the 
state, with a subscribed capital of less than one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, shall hereafter declare any dividends, except 

from profits remaining on hand after reserving— 

1. A sum necessary to form, with the subscribed capital 
stock, the aggregate sum of two hundred thousand dollars; 

2. All the premiums received or receivable on outstanding 
marine and inland risks, except marine time risks; 

8. A fund equal to one-half the amount of all premiums on 
fire risks and marine time risks, not terminated at the time of 
making such dividend ; 

4. A sum sufficient to pay all losses reported, or in course of 
settlement, and all liabilities for expenses and taxes. 


The law further provides that every stock- 
holder receiving a dividend, declared contrary to 
these requirements, shall be liable to the creditors 
of the company, declaring or paying the same, 
for the amount of dividend so received, 

It is almost superfluous to pass any commen- 


iation 
’ 





tary upon the wisdom of this law. We wish we | 


could impress upon the legislators of every state 
iu the union the importance of enacting pre- 
cisely such a law, instead of confining their leg- 
islation on the subject of insurance to the impo- 
sition of grossly outrageous, illiberal, and unlaw- 
ful fines, fees and penalties. 








We should like to publish to our readers 
afew of the many scores of letters which we 
have received from companies and agents who 
have volunteered to tell us of the excellence of 
Tue SPECTATOR as a vigorous and useful review 
of insurance. It is gratifying to receive the 
commendation of those whose interests we are 
laboring to promote, and we take this opportu- 
nity to say to all our friends, that we shall strive 
to deserve still greater favor in the future. If 
there be any who are incredulous, we refer them 
to an examination of the successive numbers of 





the paper, wherein have been exhibited every 
month fresh evidences of our strength and sin- 
cerity of purpose. We assure our friends that it 
is not an easy task to establish a paper like Toe 
SPECTATOR, in a place so far removed from the 
great center where have been gathered hitherto 
the means of monopolizing all the chances of 
success. Yet we are proud to be able to say that 
we have far exceeded the realization of our most 
sanguine anticipations. We have nothing to 
fear from the future. Tae SPEcTATOR is rap- 
idly gathering to its support all that is reputable 
and respectable in the world of insurance. Our 
advertising columns tell who are our friends, 
while the advertising columns of some of our 
cotemporaries tell who are our enemies; and we 
are not afraid to submit both to the most scruti- 
nizing comparison. There isa sort of opposition 
which we shall always be glad to retain. Those 
companies which, enrolling themselves in the 
great army of confidence-swindlers, carry on a 
sort of kettle-drum, copper-gong and stench-pot 
warfare against the strong and steady-going 
champions of a stable and conservative business, 
need not trouble us with their support. Our 
battle is with those who seek to elevate the 
business of fire and life insurance to the dignity 
which should properly characterize the sober 
serious transactions which underlie its very ex- 
istence. We are at war with those who would 
bring these transactions into disrepute by invit- 
ing and sustaining the elements of an indecent 
and demoralized competition. It may be that 
our side is weak from want of numbers, but the 
right is on our side, and we can not afford to 
be among those who would triumph at the cost 
of principle. 








Sr. Louis has got a “ Benevolent” insurance 
company. We are not surprised. The wildcats 
have ravaged in that city so long and so un- 
restrainedly, that we should think that St. Louis 
would need the kindly office of a dozen “ benev- 
olent”” insurance companies to repair damages. 
Unfortunately, however, the operations of this 
St. Louis benevolent insurance company are 
confined to eleemosynary administrations among 
sick men. Seriously, however, now that we 
have got so many different kinds of insurance 
companies, all that is wanted to complete the 
system, is some well devised plan for securing 


| unfortunate victims of wildcats against loss on 


account of misplaced confidence. Here is a field 
for the genius of some daring Tigg Montague, 
which we hope will be promptly occupied. 








WE have to announce this month the suspen- 
sion of another Illinois wildcat insurance com- 
pany—the Illinois Central, of Springfield—rep- 
resented in Chicago by a Mr. C. H. Waterman. 
We can not ascertain the extent of the company’s 
liabilities; of assets, of course, there is not a 
cent—not even an acre of worthless swamp 
lands. Several Chicago merchants are sufferers, 
to the extent of a mere trifle, it is true, but suf- 
ficiently to teach them all a practical lesson in 
the impolicy of seeking cheap rates of insurance 
in companies whose policies would be dear if 
written gratuitously. We did think, however, 
until this last collapse disclosed a list of victims 
made up largely of respectable business men, 
that the lesson had been enforced often enough 
already. The Illinois Central Insurance com- 
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pany never possessed a dollar of available assets, 
if indeed it possessed any assets at all. That it 
was a palpable swindle, contrived for dishonest 
purposes, and managed in a dishonest way, may 
be strongly suspected from the manner of its 
demise. If business men would only consult 
recognized and reputable standard authorities, 
and learn therefrom which are good companies 
and which are bad companies, they would never 
have occasion to mourn the worthlessness of 
their insurance policies. They can find some of 
the good companies, but none of the bad companies, 
advertised in THE SPECTATOR. 











OnE of the newest, as it is also one of the most 
dangerous, frauds which have stolen the garb of | 
life insurance to cover the operations of a class of | 
wicked unprincipled gamblers, is the health in- | 
surance swindle. Based, ostensibly, upon the 
honest and legitimate theories which have made 
life insurance a sublime success, but in reality 
enforcing most flimsy and fallacious features, 
the system of health insurance, in its various 
forms, is one of the worst heresies in the 
business. Carried out and developed to its 





possible consequences, it must degenerate into | 
mere gambling. At best it can not be justified 
by any of the results of human experience, for | 
the reason that it is impossible to arrive at what | 
conclusions would be taught by an application of | 
the law of average to the varied aspects and | 
constantly changing circumstances of human 
health. An association of individuals drawn 
together by the attractive promise of insurance | 
against sickness has no past experience upon 
which to rely. They merely pay certain sums, | 
one to another, for a fund from which is to be | 
drawn a stipulated amount by those who are 
taken sick during the continuance of their pol- 
icies. Thus we see that the system is merely a 
method of betting for or against the chances of | 
physical disability. 











Wuy will people continue to organize life 
insurance companies, when it is evident that the 
business is already overdone? Is it not enough 
that some companies expended last year more 
than eighty per cent. of their receipts? Here in 
the west the eruption of new companies is all the 
more deplorable, on account of the wretched 
want of laws restraining men from misappropri- 
ating the funds which find their way into the 
offices of life insurance companies. It is a wicked 
business, this forming of new life insurance com- 
panies where there is no possible chance of success | 
to more than half of those already in operation. 
But we shall probably have no relief from these | 
rapidly multiplying confidence swindles until 
our state legislatures follow the example of 
Massachusetts, New York and California. Ex- | 
perienced rascals will continue to make a sport 
of life insurance until the strong arm of the law 
interposes its restraining power to compel the 
reserve of a certain per centage upon every dol- 
lar of money paid for the future comfort and 
succor of afflicted widows and orphans. 











WE are glad to announce that all the mem- 
bers of the Chicago board of underwriters have 
consented to the abolition of the brokerage sys- 
tem. Nothing now remains to develop to its 
fullest strength the advantage of entire harmony 
in the operations of the board. The combination 


| fire insurance company, 
| reputable principles, they would have done better a thou- 


which was formed here in March, among several 
principal agencies, representing a majority of the 
capital employed in underwriting in Chicago, 
has gracefully exhibited its willingness to 
concedes a point; and the whole matter has 
been settled by the adoption in the board of a 
rule that a rebate of seven and one-half per cent. 
shall be allowed to members placing business in 
the hands of other members. Rebates to the in- 
sured, or commissions to persons not working 
with and in the board, are not contemplated in 
the proposed compromise. Under the new ar- 
rangement the regular commission will be equit- 
ably and evenly divided between companies or 
agents which place the risks, and companies or 
agents which assume the same. It was formerly 
the practice to give ten, and, in some cases, 
fifteen per cent., or the whole commission, 
to parties placing risks,—a_ practice which 
always had the effect of enabling agents to 
do business on the capital of companies repre- 
sented by other agents. 








THE MONTH. 


Tue fact is gradually coming into recognition 
that some of the life companies are traveling too fast. It may 
be good to get over a good deal of ground, but when there are 
ruts in the road, a little caution is not a bad thing for the 
vehicle, nor yet a bad a thing for those who ride therein. 
Twenty years ago the man who is now the honored president 


because in those days the humble qualities of patience and 
plodding industry were the things which constituted the real 
patent of success. Now-a-days, life insurance companies are 
accustomed to think that it is all right to expend the entire 
receipts from the first year’s business. We hear of companies 
which spent last year even more than they received. 





From the last insurance report of the state 
auditor of Ohio, we learn that of the Cincinnati fire insurance 
companies which, at the commencement of the year, reported 
sworn statements of their business during 1867, only nine 
exhibited an excess of assets over capital, leaving twenty- 
five companies whose capital is impaired. The Burnet, Com- 
mercial, Cincinnati, Crescent, Firemens, Globe, Merchants and 
Manufacturers, Washington, and Western, are the companies 
whose assets exceed their capital. 
Adams, Buckeye State, Citizens, Central, Hamilton County, 
Magnolia, National, Queen City, and Union—have not met the 
requirements of the law that fire insurance companies shall 
maintain eighty per cent. of their capital intact over and 
above all liabilities, 





Nine other companies—the | 


law of average, which tells us that in a given period, about 
nine out of every ten of these efforts are unsuccessful, while 
the tenth generally reaches a happy and prosperous maturity. 
Now, Tue Spectator is exactly the tenth effort we have been 
able to recall in the last dozen years. The eleventh effort was 
made recently in New York. While we can not promise any 
thing for our New York contemporary—able, generally, to 
talk for himself—we claim that we have the inside track for 
the next dozen years, at the end of which Chicago—destined, 
doubtless, by that time to be an insurable city—the great Me- 
tropolis of the Interior, will be able to sustain a sheet entitled 
to be considered a rival of Tue Specraror. 


—-)-—- 


CITY TOPICS. 
A FRESH ATTEMPT TO WHITEWASH A WORTHLESS 
COMPANY. 

A RECENT issue of an evehing newspaper in 
Chicago contains the startling announcement that ‘‘ investi- 
gation into the financial-affairs” of the Winnesheik Insurance 
company had been had, and further says that its informant 
‘*speaks favorably of its condition and prospects,” the same 
voluntary (?) notice concluding with a recapitulation of assets 
alleged to have been discovered by the investigator, as fol- 
lows: 


10-40 bonds, registered in the name of the com- 

$51,000.00 
4,550.00 
93,100.00 


Mortgage and trust deeds owned by the company 
Bills receivable (of which $12,230 are now due, 

and in process of collection).................. 
Real estate (company’s office building)... 


46,124.00 
15,000, 00 


Cash in bank, and in hands of agents. .......... T, 140.00 
Notes of policyholders now in existence......... 250,000.00 
St tniensteas couabes Saeenanweassen sites $466,864.00 


We propose to analyze this show of assets, upon which it is 





: | presumed the company is declared to be in so fine a conditi: 
of one of the great life companies, was content to sweep the | ; Sirttcd > : a 


office floor, and do, beside, the greater share of the office work, | 


by the disinterested investigator, that our readers may judge 
for themselves, both as to the sound financial condition of the 


| company, and the ability or honesty of the disinterested inves- 





Tue “Protection Life Insurance company ” is | 


the name of a new life insurance association just organized at 
Freeport, in this state. The company is composed of and offi- 
cered by honorable and influential citizens, who, it is said, have 
contributed a bona fide capital. So far, so good. But how, 
we must inquire, does the company expect to get patronage in 
Freeport, or any where else, for a new life office, when the busi- 
ness is already fearfully overdone? If these men had put up 
their money for the organization of a good and reputable 
to be conducted upon good and 


sand fold. 





Aprit and May have been red-letter months 


| in the fire insurance companies’ Chicago experience for this 


year. We don’t know what the singular infrequency of fires 
in these two months portends; but we hope the phenomenon 
is not to precede a repetition of the last of January business. 
Yet it is always a calm which marks the approach of coming 


storm, and it will be well for our friends in eastern fire offices | 


to do the occasion suitable justice, by a seemly indulgence of 
prayer and fasting, lest some early dispensation of mysterious 
Providence may soon introduce the fire-carnival in an un- 
heard-of calamity at the foot of Lake Michigan. 





WE have been asked, Are you confident of 
your ability to sustain Tae Spectator? Certainly. Unlike 


| some of our friends who remember numerous fruitless at- 


tempts to establish insurance papers, we have consulted the 


tigator aforesaid. 

1. ‘* Ten-forty bonds registered in the name of the compa- 
ny, $51,000.’ We have information from a stockholder and 
director in the company, that the company never had $5,000 
in 10-40 bonds, either owned by the company, or pledged for 
the payment of assessments upon its stock. Then, as to this 
item, there has evidently been an error of not less than $46,- 
000, which would hardly justify the disinterested investigator 
in his conclusions asto the brilliant future prospects of the 
company. 

2. ** United States five-twenty bonds, $4,500.” On the 3rd 
of January, 1865, the president and secretary made oath that 
the company had in United States five-twenty bonds, $58,- 
033.50, as appears by their advertisement. Does it strike the 
reader that a reduction of over $53,000 in this item in five 
months, speaks well for the present, to say nothing of the 
future? Suppose, even, it be claimed that this amount, which 
is between $53,000 and $54,000 in five-twenty bonds, bearing 
six per cent. interest in gold, had been exchanged for $51,000 
in ten-forty bonds, bearing five per cent. interest in currency, 
would such atransaction portend a future upon which you 
would care to rely ? 

8. ** Mortgage and trust deeds owned by the company, 
$93,100.’’ Did the disinterested investigator ascertain the 
fact that over $16,000 of these assets are held by the company 
only as a guarantee forthe payment of assessinents which 
may be made upon a like amount of the stock previous to the 
20th day of July next, and at which time these assets are to 
be delivered up to the respective owners thereof, and at which 
time just so much of the guaranteed capital of the company 
will be wiped out? Did he ascertain the further fact that with- 
in eight years from this time the remaining portion of the en- 
tire amount will be wiped out in the same manner, and that 
during this time the stock will not be liable to assessment until 
after the entire ‘‘cash premiums and premium notes’’ shall 
have been used in the payment of losses and expenses? Did he 
ascertain that it is not the intention of the majority of the 
board of directors of the company (who are the owners of 
these assets) to exhaust these ‘‘ cash premiums and premium 
notes” while their securities are or shall be liable to assess- 
ment? Reader, how is this state of affairs for a good financial 
condition ? 

4. Did this disinterested investigator ascertain that the item 
** bills receivable $46,124, (of which $12,230 are now due and 
in process of collection)’’ are wholly composed of promissory 
notes of from $2 to $20 each or thereabouts, made by persons 
residing in a half dozen or more of the northwestern states, 
not one of which, were a proper defence made, could the com- 





| pany collect for one hundred per cent. of the amount? Did 
he ascertain how many years the greater part of the $12,280 
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had been in process of collection? Good assets these, with 
which to pay losses, but not so considered outside of Freeport, 
we opine. 

5. ‘Real estate (company’s office building), $15,000.” 
Who would take it in payment of a loss of half that amount? 
Ask the assessor. 

6. ‘** Cash in bank, and in the hands of agents, $7,140.” 
Did the disinterested investigator ascertain what portion of 
this enormous sum was in bank and what in the agents’ hands? 
If not, why not ? and if yea, why are we not favored with 
the items separately? We ask this disinterested investigator 
and champion of a much abused but worthy institution 
(‘‘home ”), do you not know that of the amount, not $1,000 
was cash in bank? If yea, do you not know that not half that 
sum, even, was subject to the order of the company ? 

7. ‘Notes of policyholders, now in existence, $250,000.” 
How fortunate that the policyholders are in existence. 
Should they ‘‘ shuffle off this mortal coil,” it would erase a 
very important item from the total of Winnesheik assets, if 
amount be considered. Did not the disinterested investigator 
ascertain that these notes were what are called ‘‘ premium 
notes ;” that an assessment was long, long ago, levied upon 
them, and the makers duly notified, aye, repeated:y notified, to 
pay the same, and reminded of the consequences which would 
inevitably follow the slightest neglect, but who, blind to their 
own interests, and those of the stockholders, still procrasti- 
nate? Reader, how would you have been pleased to have been 
obliged to wait for a loss to be paid, while these stubborn 
makers of premium notes were being taught their duty, inter- 
est, and the welfare of the stockholders? Unpleasant, to say 
the least, would’nt it? Yet, our disinterested investigator 
speaks favorably of the condition and prospects of such a com- 
pany. 

8. ** Total assets, $466,864.” By the sworn report of the 
officers of the company, the total assests, on the Ist of Janua- 
ry last, were $495,101.31; about $30,000 more than our disin- 
terested investigator could find at present, including empty 
ink bottles and last year's calendars. Query: If $30,000 
cash has been lost in the business in five months, how long will 
the remaining ‘‘ traps” continue to pay losses? 

From what we know of this matter, we conclude that the 
investigator has made the officers of the Winnesheik the victim 
of a practical joke! We regret to be obliged to form this con- 
clusion, but it is the most charitable view ; therefore we incline 
to it, and only consent to give the wider publicity that others 
similarly situated may not expect to build themselves up by 
attempting to whitewash the people. 


—_— —) oe” 
THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


Tue Home, of New York, is one of the few life 
insurance companies which have achieved a brilliant distinction 
solely upon the strength of a management purely and wholly in 
the interest of the assured. Its growth has been steady and 
healthful, and in eight years of its organization it has de- 
clared and paid seven annual dividends— more than any 
other company in the same period. All its members receive 
the benefit of a purely mutual company, with the advantage 
of a guaranty capital, which is a perpetual pledge of solvency, 
and which by law must be kept intact, and which has no share 
in the surplus, the charter limiting the stockholders to six per 
cent. semi-annually on the amount of their stock. Thus the 
policy holders receive the entire surplus, which must necessa- 
rily be much larger in a company organized on such a basis, 
than in a company whose stockholders draw from twenty to 
seventy-five per cent. dividend. Another point which distin- 
guishes the Home is itseconomy of management. We find that 
the ratio of its expenses to receipts is about seventeen per cent., 
which must be admitted to be very low, when it is remembered 
that the business of the Home is chiefly in ordinary life poli- 
cies, and that the majority of companies disbursed for man- 
agement expenses aione, last year, more than thirty per cent. 
of their premium receipts. It is also highly important for per- 
sons placing life insurance, besides investigating these points, 
to select a company whose method of investments is open to 
the fewest dangers and the fewest objections. Companies which 
take into precaution the contingencics of financial revulsion, 
and shape their investments accordingly, are the safest and 
soundest, even though their grand aggregate of members and 
assets are low indeed as compared with those of other compa- 
nies. But the Home hastwo million dollars of reserved assets. 
and an annual income of one million dollars. All its invest- 
ments are strictly regulated by the laws of the state of New 
York, and it is sufficient proof of its high financial standing 
that it has never lost a dollar by investment. 
directors are among the prominent citizens of Brooklyn and 
New York, are well known throughout the country, and, be- 
ing pecuniarily interested, give the business of the com- 


pany their personal attention. The Home also presents other 


Besides, its | her cent. of its total income—a percentage considerably less | 





features which are rapidly creating for it a popularity hardly 
excelled by that of any other company in the field. 

Its terms are as liberal to the assured as are consistent with 
entire safety ; it was the first company to declare annual divi- 
dends; it was the first company to remove restrictions as to 
residence or travel; it makes no extra charge on female life, 
a practice abundantly justified in its experience. Besides, its 
policies are non-forfeitable, in the sense that the policy holder 
receives all the assurance he pays for, and on certain tables, 
after two full paid premiums, a paid-up policy is issued for an 
amount proportionate to premiums paid. 

We have been precise in explaining all these peculiarities so 
as to indicate wherein we are justified in giving to the Home 
the rank it so justly occupies among the eight or ten sound 
and prosperous life companies which have never sought mere 
expansion or inflation at the expense of healthful internal con- 
dition. 

— «ee —— 
WHAT IS IT? 


OnE would naturally suppose, in view of the 
difficulties which invariably stand in the way of getting a new 
life insurance pany into ful operation, that nobody 
would be so foolish as to try the experiment here in Chicago, 
which is already occupied by a larger number of companies than 
do business in any other American city. Least of all would it 
be believed that a company which had attempted the thing once 
and failed therein, would desire to undertake the task a second 
time. But the tenacity with which some men will pursue oc- 
cupations for which they do not possess the slightest qualifica- 
tion, is no where more curiously exhibited than in life insur- 
ance. We must be pardoned for thus prefacing a piece of 
information, the truth of which might otherwise be disbelieved. 
Some explanation is certainly wanted to account for the won- 
derful rashness of the enterprising partnership of Messrs. 
Brewster & Porter. Having just settled up the funeral account 
of one cherished bantling, they introduce to the world a new 
offspring. The brand new name is there, but the same old 
habiliments betray the relationship. Seriously, gentlemen, 
what is the use of running the risk of another diastrous fiasco ? 
You deserve credit for letting the ‘‘ Empire’’ die its natural 
death in a quiet way. But we fear that this new enterprise 
will not let you off so easily. The ‘‘ International” is a pre- 
tentious title, truly. Besides, it is pretty evident that Chicago 
ought to support a home company. But will Chicago do it? 
Will Chicago support four home companies? We do not know 
any thing about the fifty thousand dollars of paid-up capital 
which the International insists that it possesses ; but we should 
like to see how it was paid-up, and where it was afterwards 
deposited. The public will tolerate none of the tricks of 
handing in money and afterward handing it back, or of merely 
pretending to do what really is certain can not be done. 
The public must be assured about this capital business, before 
it will consent to yield its patronage. Therefore, show your 
hands, gentlemen, and let us see what sort of a concern is this 
International Life Insurance company. 

——— ePe 
THE CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NEW YORK. 


In the presence of a fierce competition, such as 
possesses the great life insurance companies in this country, it 
is pleasant to record the achievement of the younger compet- 
itors. The battle is to the strong, but age is not unfrequently 
an element of weakness. So, when new life companies, offi- 
cered by able and conscientious men, zealous to create a proud 
record, come into the field, we should be the first to herald their 
promise, and the first to bestow that tribute which is due, pre- 
eminently, to those who, having the greatest obstacles to sur- 
mount, are the first te arrive at success. 

Among the last of the new companies which have been for- 
unate in raising themselves quickly to the front rank, is the 
Continental, ot New York. Organized during a period of de- 
pression in business, at the moment when the old and solid 
companies were just beginning to exert their great strength to 
outdo each other in an unparalleled strife for patronage, the 
Continental, in the face of such inauspicious circumstances, 
has held its way right nobly. The whole history of the busi- 
ness furnishes no precedent to the wonderful development of 
this company, and looking at its record, we may well wonder 
how its officers were enabled to obtain such splendid results, 
in a period so brief, on such small expenditure of receipts. 
For, examining the official records, prepared by Superintendent 
Barnes—whose administration, it is generally known, has never 
exhibited any noticeable prejudice in favor of new companies— 
we find that the Continental expended last year only sixteen 








| than the average ratio of expenses te receipts, and within five 
per cent. of the lowest ratio in the whole list of companies. 
When it is remembered that a considerable proportion of the 
receipts of the old companies is derived from interest—one o¢ 











them last year receiving upwards of one million dollars from 
this source alone—while the interest receipts of new companies 
are relatively trifling, the force of this comparison in favor of 
the Continental, will assert itself very strikingly. We could 
not pass a more favorable comment on the skillful management 
which characterizes this company. But there are other im- 
portant points in the record which deserve notice in this con- 
nection. Its receipts, from interest alone, since the date of 
organization, two years ago, have exceeded its losses, \nclud- 
ing dividend additions thereto, while the total excess of in- 
come over total expenditures is upwards of one miliion one 
hundred thousand dollars. 

A company which can exhibit these results, after issuing, in 
the very first year of its existence 2,527 policies, and then in 
the second year, ending May 9, 1868, issue nearly double that 
number—placing 6,267 policies on its books in the brief period 
of two years—is entitled to a proud position among the fore- 
most life companies, Only five New York companies have in- 
sured a larger number of people, while only one of these five 
exhibit a lower ratio of claims and expenses to total income, 
But brilliant as are these results, the really strongest point, in 
our opinion, in favor of the Continental, is that last year, 
while doing an immense business throughout the country, the 
expenses of its management were not so large as those of some 
companies which did not do much more than two-thirds as 
much business. These are the comparisons which test a com- 
pany’s strength, and when, asin the case of the Continental, 
they can be successfully applied to new companies, they entitle 
such companies to be regarded with peculiar favor. It too 
often happens to a new company that its managers allow them- 
selves to be engulfed in the raging maelstrom of competition, 
without due regard to the preservative and conservative forces 
which must be kept constantly at work in order tomake such 
competition of any avail in the end, when losses commence, 
But the Continental exhibits a record singularly free from 
blemish of any sort. Its skillful officers in the home office, and 
its zealous superintendents of the outside field, one and all, 
deserve our tribute. 

——too—"™ 
THE UNITED STATES BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
FIRE OF LONDON, 

The opening in New York of a branch depari- 
ment, for this country, of one of the oldest and most solid Zng- 
lish fire insurance companies, marks an event of especial im- 
portance in the record of last month’s insurance news. Among 
the four or five great English companies, there is none which 
ranks higher throughout the extent of its world-wide operations, 
than the Imperial Fire, of London. With an accumulated cash 
capital of eight million dollars in gold, it comes into the 
American field without a peer. For the Imperial does busi- 
ness exclusively and only in fire insurance. Not a dollar of 
its immense accumulations is held for any other reserve, and 
the company is responsible every where, to the full extent of 
all its assets, for full indemnity of fire losses covered by its 
policies, The business of the company in this country is to be 
managed by Edgar W. Crowell, lately vice president of the 
Phenix, of Brooklyn. Peculiarly fortunate in securing for the 
supervision of its American affairs a gentleman of such dis- 
tinguished ability and experience in underwriting, the hn- 
perial commences at once a career of eminent useful in 
this country, which we sincerely trust will be as protracted as 
it is certain to be successful. New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco are the only points where agencies were opened at 
once; but it is intended, we believe, very soon to establish 
sub-offices in several of the large cities, and, ultimately, per- 
haps in the chief towns in several states. The charge of the 
company’s business in Chicago has been entrusted to Davis, 
James & Co. 








o<+ 
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RATING TOWNS, 


WE are glad to chronicle an important reform 
in respect of the manner of rating towns in the western states. 
Hitherto the work has been performed by a committee sent out 
from New York, or appointed in Chicago, by the Committee 
on Local Boards, Rates and Commissions of the National 
Board of Underwriters. It was not always easy to get the 
work in hand, for the reason that id d 
was invariably involved, and, after the appointment of a com- 
mittee, it was usually a difficult thing to settle upon a time 
for doing the work which would be acceptable to every mem- 
ber thereof. To remove these ovjections, Mr. E. W. Crowell, 
chairman of the National Committee on Local Boards, Rates, 
and Commissions, appointed, last month, the following well 
known underwriters a committee, with headquarters in Chica- 
go, to rate towns in Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Minne- 
sota : 

A. C. Ducat, Special Agent Home (New York), Chicago ; 
G. F. Bissell, General Agent Hartford (Hartford), Chicago ; 


W. H. Cunningham, General Agent Security (New York), Chi- 
cago; W.E. Rollo, Secretary Merchants, Chicago; Thomas 
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Goodman, Secretary Lumbermans, Chicago; ©. H. Case, 
Special —_ Insurance Company of North America (Phila- 
delphia), Chicago; H. N. Field, Special Agent Home (New 
Haven), Chicago ; R. 8. Critchell, Special Agent Phenix 
a York), Chicago; E. D. Dickerman, Special Agent Home 
New York), Jacksonville, Ill.; W. H. Wyman, Wisconsin 
State Agent, tna (Hartford), Madison; David Beveridge, 
Special Agent Underwriters Agency (New York), La Crosse, 
Wis. ; and John Dorchester, Special Agent Enterprise (Cin- 
cinnati), Racine, Wis. 


—-—- emo ——— 


THE INSURANCE TAX QUESTION IN CHICAGO. 


Ir is well known that nearly all of the foreign 
insurance companies doing business in Chicago have refused 
to pay the state and county taxes for 1867. Recently the judi- 
ciary committee of the board of supervision of Cook county, 
submitted the question of the legality of the tax to the Law In- 
stitute of Chicago. The opinion of Elliott Anthony, in re- 
sponse thereto, contains the following : 


** By a law of the state, passed in 1855, it ismade an express 
condition that before any foreign insurance company can do 
business in this state, they shall obtain a license or permission 
from the auditor to transact business, and then, by the law of 
1853, section 22, it is provided that * Every agency of an in- 
surance company incorporated by any other state or govern- 
ment, shall return to the assessor of the coun'y (or town) in 
which the office or agency of such company may be kept, in 
the month of May, annually, the amount of the gross receipts 
of such agency, which shall be entered on the tax list of the 
proper county, and subject to the same rate of taxation for all 
purposes that other personal property is subject to at the place 
where located. 

**Now, if the return of the companies has been made, and 
the tax levied in accordance with the revenue law, then I do 
not see any difficulty whatever in enforcing this law and col- 
lecting the tax. 

‘* If the companies have no personal property upon which to 
distrain, then a suit can be commenced against the companies 
for the amount, and service can be had upon their agents, 
which, by the first section of the act of 1855, ‘ shall be taken 
and held to be as valid as if served upon the company, accord- 
ing to the laws of this state, or any other state, and waiving all 
claim of error, by reason of such service.’ 

‘“*Those who take the position that the law which prohibits 
foreign insurance companies from doing business in this state, 
without obtaining a license from the auditor, is unconstitu- 
tional, are respectively referred to the case of the The People 
vs. Thurber, 13 Ill., 555, and to the case of the Firemen’s Be- 
nevolent Association vs. Lounsbury, 21 Ul., 513—where that 
point is most emphatically disposed of. 





‘*T am not informed as to whether the delinquent insurance | 


companies place their refusal upon any specific illegality upon 
the part of the officers in levying the state and county taxes, 
and can not, therefore, anticipate any objections which they 
may make, but I recommend that the collector proceea forth- 
with to do his duty, and do his best to collect taxes, and if he 
is enjoined for any cause, that he will then examine the same, 
and, with the assistance of the court, ascertain whether the 
same is valid.” 
——_ +> o —__—__- 


A PROVIDENT ADJUSTMENT. 


THE late unpleasantness between a few refrac- 
tory stockholders of the Provident Life Insurance and Invest- 
ment company of this city, and the directors, has subsided. 
A pretty thorough investigation of the management of the 
company, to ascertain its condition, was made by a committee 
of the stockholders, which unanimously reported adversely to 
a proposition that the company should wind up its affairs. 
The report was approved at a very large meeting of the stock- 
holders, who voted to appoint a competent actuary to hereaf- 
ter assist inthe management of the company; to ‘reduce ex- 
penses wherever practicable and desirable; and to makea 
strong effort to get enough business to realize the early hopes 
of the projectors. The refractory stockholders soon withdrew 
the'r suit against the directors. It is now insisted that the 
company is all right, and will at once renew its vigor in doing 
a life insurance and general accident business. 

— eo —— 
FIRES IN CHICAGO. 


Tue following is a synopsis of the Fire Mar- 
shal’s report of fires in Chicago for the month ending May 31, 
1868 : 

North Division.—Five fires, one false alarm. Loss, $3,125; 
insurance, $2,550. 

South Division.—Nine fires, one false alarm. Loss, $1,453; 
insurance, $830. 

West Division. a fires, one false alarm. 
$4,550; insurance, $4,060 

Total number of fires, 32; false alarms, 3. Loss, $9,128; 
insurance, $7,44/ 

The causes of on were as follows: Accidental, 1; lamp ex- 
plosion, 1; carelessness, 15; foul chimney, 1; spontaneous 
combustion, 2; defective chimney, 3; incendiarism as sup- 
posed, 3; children playing with matches, 1; unknown causes, 
5. 


Loss, 


+2 
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NOTABLE PROGRESS. 


Ovr attention has been called to the splendid 
showing of the Phenix Life, as exhibited by the company’s 
verified statements to the New York insurance department. 
We have not space to enter into details, but refer our readers 
to the reports, where they will witness a growth that is not 
only marvelous in its extent, but equally marvelous in its 





| nalized its incompetency by committing the charge of the fire 


healthfulness. When we consider that the Pheenix policies 
contain no restrictions on travel or change of occupation, 
and that their ratio of loss to total income was lower than any 
other old company in the field, we are led to wonder how the 
thing was done. Doubtless there has been great care exercised 
in the selection of medical examiners, and a stubborn will 
power at the home office has held down the gate on doubtful 
risks. The Phoenix has a perfect right to its popularity in the 
west. Itisin full sympathy with western enterprise, by its 
bold and liberal spirit, and shows practical good sense in 
loaning its money here among its policy holders, where it ob- 
tains a high rate of interest. We learn from Mr. Lakey, the 
general agent for Illinois, that in April the company issued 
six hundred and siaty-six policies, and that the agents are | 
bound to average one thousand policies per month before the 
close of 1868. 





ome 
A BAD APPOINTMENT. 


Ovr board of fire commissioners lately sig- 


department to the very person who could have been least sus- 
pected of fitness for the position. We apprehended this result 
from the very moment when Chief Marshal Harris’ resignation 
was announced, and we took early occasion to urge our under- 
writers to throw their influence on the side of self-interest, in 
an attempt to obtain the appointment of the best man to fill 
the vacancy. The fire department contained in its rank and 
file two or three excellent men for the position, but it was their 
misfortune, and the misfortune of the public as well, that they 
had never lent their services to promote the notoriously parti- | 


san purposes of the notoriously partisan fire commissioners. 
Hence an appointment was made confessedly on the score of 
Hence an incompetent fire marshal. 
Hence bad 


political expediency. 
Hence demoralization of the fire department. 
results all around, 
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A PROUD MEMORIAL. 


Dr. Phelps, president of the Connecticut 
Mutual, paid Chicago a visit last month. It was a “‘ flying 
visit,’’ though. In fact, Dr. Phelps never makes any other 
than ‘‘ flying ’’ visits. The great life company, whose success 





| is his success, is as much his care and thought as it was twenty | 


| power and capacity. 


| 


| pany, of New York, 


years ago when he first called it into being. If there is any | 
person in the business who can afford to rest on his laurels, it is | 
Dr. Phelps. That great company, with its teoenty million of | 
assets, and itshappy muster roll of jifty thousand policy- | 
holders, over whose affairs Dr. Phelps has presided with so | 
much of dignity, skill, and sterling honesty of purpose, all | 
these twenty years, should be a proud memorial to the worth of | 
any man. We wish Dr. Phelps twice twenty years of life to 
enjoy the fruits of his achievement ! | 

—_—___ epee — — 

PERSONALS, 

E. A. WALTON, secretary of the Citizens In- 
surance company of New York, wasin this city during con- | 
vention week—a delegate from the ‘* Kingdom of Camden and | 
Amboy,” otherwise known as Jersey the New. 


Mark Howard, president of the Merchants Insurance com- | 
pany, of Hartford, was in Chicago last month. 

William J. Coffin, actuary of the Home Life Insurance com- 
looked in upon us during convention 
week, 


R. J. Smith, general agent in Illinois for the Putnam Insur- 
ance company, of Hartford, made usa visit a few days ago. 
He is making preparations to remove his agency to Chicago. 

Mr. E. Dwight Kendall, Secretary of the Great Western Life 
Insurance company, of New York, was in Chicago last menth, 
seeking to establish here a general agency for his company. 

——__ #*p eo — 


A NEW FIRE ENGINE 


ANOTHER new steam fire engine has been add- 
ed to the Chicago fire department since last month. The new 
steamer supplies the place of the ‘‘ Long John,’’ condemned. 
It cost $6,500, and is from the Seneca Falls works, New York. 
It is entirely different in construction and appearance from 
all the other steamersin use in Chicago, but exceeds them all in 


It is estimated that the total expenses of the fire depart- 
ment, including salaries, repairs, cost of material, and new 
engines, for the coming fiscal year, will be $456,883. 

—-- Oo > oe 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT. 


Ovr thanks are due to Hon. William Barnes, | 
Superintendent of the Insurance Department of the state of | 
New York, for copies of his ninth annual report on fire and 
marine insurance in New York. 








| Heating—Whether by steam, 


| tinued across the walls, 


THE STANDARD RATES OF FIRE IN. 
SURANCE IN CHICAGO. 


THE following standard tariff of rates, adopted 
May 20, 1868, by the Chicago board of underwriters, is pub. 
lished in Tue Spectator by direction of the board, and igs 
official. An article elsewhere explains in detail the mode of 
applying this tariff. 

STANDARD BASIS FOR SUCH A BUILDING AS HERE DESCRIBED, 

Firty Cents. 

Materials—Brick, stone or iron. 

Size—51 feet high or less; 140 feet deep or less, 

Roof—Slate, metal or gravel. 

Gutters and Cornice—Brick, stone or iron. 

Walis—Brick, 16 inches in thickness, or 12 inches ledged. 
Walls to rise above the roof not less than 12 inches, and 
coped, 

Sky Lights and Well Holes—None. 
closed when not in use. 

Iron Shuttera—On all openings. 

Gate and Communications with Other Buildings— 

me 

Occupation—One non-hazardous tenant. 


Hatchways regularly 


furnace or stoves, to be ap- 
proved by the board surv eyor. 


App For DEFICIENCIES AS FOLLOWS: 
Height— 
52 feet or less than 61 feet, add 
61 feet or less than 66 feet 
66 feet or less than 70 feet 
70 feet and upwards 
Nore No. 2. —Buildings to be measured from side- 
walk to top of cornice, or to top of roof, if French 
attic or peaked. 
Depth— 
Over 140 and not over 18) feet, add............. 05 
Note No. 3.—No charge to be made for extra 
depth when the buildings are situated on the corner 
of streets 80 feet wide. 
Roof—For shingle, add 
Gutters and Cornice— 
For wood cornice, whether covered with sheet 
metal or not, add at discretion of rate com..... 
Mansard or French roof, with dormer windows, at 
discretion of rate committee 
Buildings with French roofs, adjoining and not 


05 
10 


Co odbc 0000 coceccoveses = 


10 to. 


15 to .! 


| separated from each other by standard fire-walls, 


to be rated as communicating. 


Walls— 

Less than 16 inches thick all the way up, and not 

ledged, add at discretion of rate committee.... 

Nore No. 4.—Walls less than 12 inches thick, 
cial minimum rate, when the building is not over 
feet high, with ledged walls 

If walls do not rise above the roof 12 2 | ine che 8, 

at discretion of rate committee 

If not coped, add 5 cents at discretion of rate 

committee. 

Nore No. 5.—When the roofing material is con- 
the full charge shall be 
made for absence of requisite rise and coping. 

Note No. 6.—When walls cease below the roof or 
the floor timbers meet, the building shall be rated 


.05 
spe- 

30 

t add 

.05 to .10 


| as communicating. 


Sky Lights— 

For absence of iron shutters in the rear, or on 
sides exposed 
or more, according to exposures. 
tion of the rate committee. 


liGdAtien See cade SOS 4EOESEEE. eK eO8 .05 or .10 


“At the discre- 


Communications— 


Notre No. 4.—When two brick and stone ware- 


| houses, immediately adjoining, communicate by doors 
| or other openings, or when they are connected by an 
| extension of one or two stories, unless both buildings 


be occupied throughout by one tenant only, they 
shall be charged an additional. 
When three buildings communicate as above, 
non-hazardous tenant each........... 
When four buildings communicate as above, one 
non-hazardous tenant each 


-10 
15 


one 


.20 
05 


Occupation— 
For each additional non-hazardous, business occu- 
pant.... 
Offices or Sleeping Rooma— 
For one to five, add 
For five to ten, add 
For ten and upwards, add..... 
For Steam Hoisting Apparatus, Boiler, 
and Gearing— 
Charge 
For exposures add at discretion of rate committee. 


oie 10 
05 
.10 
15 


Engine 
05 


DepvuctTions. 


Note No. 9.—A deduction of five cents may be made on 
stores or warehouses having an iron roof on iron rafters. 

Note No. 10.—A deduction of 25 per cent. shall be made on 
stores or warehouses having the floor supported wholly by 
iron beams and rafters, or by brick or stone arches. 

[All per centum deductions are to be taken from the net rate, 
after all specific deductions are made. } 

Note No. 11.—A deduction of ten per cent. may be made 
from the premium, on all stores and goods where the premises 
are warmed by steam only, the boilers and furnaces being 
placed outside of the building, and properly secured. And 
also where buildings are warmed by steam, by means of heat- 
ing apparatus approved by the board surveyor, and provided 





| no other means of heating be used in said stores. 


The use of a grate in the counting-room of each occupant of 
such stores may be allowed, when guarded by a sufficient metal 
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fender, and when the hearth is properly protected from the 
wood-work about it. 

Note No. 12.—The rate of every warehouse having parapet 
walls five feet high and coped, may be reduced five cents. 

Note No. 13.—A deduction of five cents may be made, at 
discretion of rate committee, on buildings having two or more 
floors deadened. 

Note No. 14.—A deduction of five cents may be made on 
buildings less than 80 feet in depth. 

Note No, 15.—A deduction of five cents may be made at dis- 
cretion of rate committee, on buildings 40 feet or less high. 


STANDARD TARIFF ON GENERAL STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


Standard first class buildings, used in whole or in part by 
receivers of merchandise for general storage, to be rated as 
general storage warehouses, and such buildings, with their 
contents [hazardous and extra hazardous goods] are to have 
a basis of eighty cents; subject to all the additions and re- 
ductions, as described in standard tariff on warehouses. 

Nore No. 1.—No allowance to be make when extra hazard- 
ous goods are not contained in such warehouses. 

Note No. 2.—When two or more storage warehouses com- 
municate, no deduction to be made for being occupied by one 
tenant only. 


CLASSES OF Hazarps, 


Merchandise classed as not hazardous, is to be charged five 
cents in addition to the rate of building. Merchandise hazard- 
ous A, ten cents; Merchandise hazardous B, fifteen cents; 
Merchandise Extra-hazardous, twenty-five cents; Specially 
hazardous, not less than fifty cents additional. All buildings 
and contents shall be rated according to the highest hazard 
therein, except where the star (*) is prefixed—and all other 
business occupants shall be classed as extra tenants. 

All stocks, above or below the grade floor, and not owned 
by the occupant of the grade floor, shall be charged five cents 
additional. 

Not Hazardous. 


Goods not hazardous are to be issured at fire cents per 
$100, in addition to the rate of the building in which they are 
contained, 

[Limited to Wholesale Stocks only.] 

*Carpets; *coffee; *dry goods, foreign and domestic ex- 
clusively, in unbroken ard unopened packages; *flour; *pro- 
visions; *rice; *spices; *sugars; *furs and peltriesin un- 
broken packages; *hides and sole leather; *teas; *threshed 
grain; *tobacco plug and twist, in boxes or kegs (whole- 
sale (@); *whalebone. 

(a) see extra-hazardous. 

Note.—Retail stocks of coffee, flour, provisions, rice, spices, 
sugars, teas and grain, are to be classed as grocers’ stocks, 
retail. 

Hazardous A, 


The following trades and occupations, goods, wares and 
merchandise are considered Aazardous, and are to be charged 


ten cents per $100 in addition to the rate of premium on the | 
: prs P | ing; bleaching works; blind manufactories; boat building; 


book binderies ; boot and shoe manufactories with fire heat; | 


building. 

*Boots and shoes (wholesale), including India rubber B. & 
8. ; *carpets (retail stocksof); *carriages and sleighs ; *cloth- 
ing, ready-made (wholesale stocks of); *dry goods (whole- 
sale stocks of); *grocers’ stocks (wholesale; not to be 
understood to embrace stocks composed mainly of liquors) ; 
*iron (bar) and steel; *nails (stocks of ); *saddlery and har- 
ness (stocks of ); *wool. 

Hazardous B. 


The following trades and occupations, goods, wares and 
merchandise are considered hazardous, and are to be charged 
Jifteen cents per $100 in addition to the rate of premium on 
the building: 

Agricultural implements, including seedsmen’s stock; 
*boots and shoes (retail); card printing (by hand power); 
*carriage trimmings; *clothing, ready-made (retail stocks), 
also merchant tailors ; *cordage; *cotton batts and wadding ; 
*cotton yarn; *drugs, dry, in packages (importers’ stocks of) ; 
flax, in bales; flocks; *fruits, wholesale stocks of; *furs un- 
packed ; gas fitting; *gus fixtures; *gent’s furnishing goods, 
(wholesale and retail stocks of); *glass, window, in boxes; 
gum copal ; *gutta percha goods, except boots and shoes ; gum 
shellac; *gunny cloth and gunny bags; gutta percha, un- 
manufactured ; *hardware (staple), in packages; *hats and 
caps (wholesale stocks of), without manufacturing ; *hatters’ 
furs (stocks of); hemp in bales; *hops in bales; India rub- 
ber, unmanufactured ; *indigo; *iron ware, wholesale (also 
stoves, tin ware and hollow ware); *leather, morocco and 
findings; *machinery (stocks of) on sale; manilla grass in 
bales; *#men’s straw hats and caps (stocks of) ; oakum in bales ; 
oil (fish and vegetable); oil cloths (stocks of); paints ground 
in oil; *paper in reams, and straw boards; *paper hangings 
(wholesale) ; *pins (stocks of); pot, pearl and soda ashes ; 
sail-making; *salt; *sewing machines (stocks of); Sisal 
grass in bales; sulphur; tallow ; *trunks (stocks of); wines 
and liquors, in packages (importers’ stucks of); whisky in 
barrels (stocks of). 


Evxtra- Hazardous. 


The following trades and occupations, goods, wares and 
merchandise, are deemed extra-hazardous, and are to be 





trimmings (stocks of) ; daguerreotype and photographic stock ; 
*dry goods, retail (stocks of); *earthernware unpacked ; 
eating houses; electroplating; essential oils; *fancy goods 
(wholesale and retail stocks of); *fishing tackle; *feathers 
stocks of); *fringes (stocks of); fringe making, by hand 
power; *fruits (retail stocks of); *furriers’ and hatters’ 
stock, unpacked ; *fire crackers, in packages; grocers’ stocks 
(retail); gilding, picture frame joining; *gimps (stocks of); 
*glass ware, unpacked, looking-glasses, unpacked ; *glass, 
window or plate, unpacked; *gold pen making; gun rep 
ing; hat (straw, grass or chip) bleaching; *hats and cap 
(retail, without manufacturing); hay and straw, pressed 
in bundles; *hoop skirts and hoop skirt materials (stocks of) ; 
*hoop skirt manufacturing by hank, without fire heat; *hard- 
ware and cutlery; *house furnishing goods (retail stocks of); 
*iron (hoop, sheet and rod); *India rubber goods (stock of), 
except boots and shoes; a *Jewelers’ and watchmakers’ stocks ; 
*ladies’ and children’s furnishing goods (stocks of) ; lager beer 
saloons; *laces and embroideries (wholesale) ; *lamp sellers’ 
stocks without camphene, burning fluid, spirit-gas or kerosene ; 
lime, unslacked (stock of); liquors, in glass, unpacked ; lith- 
ographers; looking glasses (stock of), or with privilege of 
packing or unpacking; map mounting and varnishing; 
matches on sale (stock of); *materials in bars, pig and tin 
plates (with A. C. 30 @ c. deduction) ; *military goods (stocks 
of); *millinery goods (wholesale and retail stocks of); *need- 
les (stocks of); optical and mathematical instrument makers’ 
stocks; painters’ stocks; *paper boxes (stocks of); *paper 
collars (stocks of); pawnbrokers’ stocks; percussion caps; 
*perfumers’ stock; photographic stocks; *piano fortes in 
warerooms; pitch; *plate glass ; plumbing and pewtering ; 
porter houses, bar rooms, sample rooms and retail liquor 
stores; pocket-book makers’ stock; @ precious stones; rags 
in bales ; rectifying liquors by cold process only ; refectories; 
resin; restaurants; saddlery and harness manufacturing ; 
*sheet iron and copper ware (retail); ship chandlery; shirt 
manufactories (without ironing); silversmiths’ stocks; silver 
and plated ware; spirits of turpentine ; *stationers’ stocks; 
*stoves (retail stocksof); *straw goods (wholesale and retail 
stocks of); tailors’ trimmings (stocks of); tar; taverns; tea, 
coffee and spices (retail stocks of) ; tin or sheet iron or copper 
working : tin and hollow ware (retail) ; tobacco, leaf and cut, 
cigars and snuff (wholesale and retail) at discretion ; tow in 
bales; turpentine; *umbrellas and parasols (wholesale and 
retail), with privilege to put together and finish by hand only ; 
npholsterers’ stocks; *watchmakers’ tools; a*watches in 
packages in packages, as imported; wine in glass, unpacked ; 
*worsteds and fancy wools (importers’ stocks of); wool and 
willow ware (stocks of) * Yankee notions. 


a. If in strictly fire proof safes, 30 per cent. off. 


Specially Hazardous. 


The following are deemed special/y hazardous, and add to 
the rate of the building and its contents not less than jifty 
cents per $100: 


Acids, nitric, sulphuric, muriatic and other corrosive acids; 
agicultural implement manufactories; bakeries, ovens within 


the building, or using wood or shavings; band-box and pa- | 


per-box manufactories; bark mills; basket bleaching or mak- 


box repairing; brass foundries and working; breweries; 
brimstone works; brush manufactories; burning fluid; cabi- 
net making (with privilege to varnish and upholster); cam- 
phene on sale; candle manufactories; car manufactories ; 
carpenters’ shops; carriage making; cedar ware manufacto- 
ries; chair making; chemical laboratories; clock manufacto- 
ries; coach making; coffee and spice mills; comb manufac- 
tories: confectionery manufactories; contents of smoke- 
houses ; coppersmiths’ shop with forges; coopers’ shops; corn 
kilns; cotton brokers’ samples; cottonin bales; cotton, lose ; 
cotton mills; cotton picking ; cotton presses ; cotton unpacked ; 
distilleries; drug and spice mills; drug stores, with privilege 
of compounding; druggists’ stocks (wholesale): dyeing; 
envelope manutactories; ether; fire-works; flax mills; flax 


|} and hemp unpacked; floor-cloth manufactories; foundries ; 
| fulling mills; fur dressing; fur, silk, or wool hat finishing, 


with use of fire heat to steam and block the bodies; gas mak- 
ing or selling; glass-staining; grate manufactories ; grist or 
flour mills; gun manufactories; gun powder; hat and cap 
manufacturing and finishing ; hay unpacked; hemp manufac- 
tories; hemp unpacked; hoop skirt manufactories by ma- 
chinery or by fire heat ; India rubber or gutta percha manu- 
factories; ink factories; iron foundries; ivory black and lamp 
manufactories; japanning; jewelry manufactories; junk 
shops ; lamp manufactories ; lamp-sellers’ stocks, with privi- 


| lege of keeping camphene, kerosene, etc., laundries: lime 


| manufactories; packing buildings and yards: *paper bag 


charged twenty-five cents and uyreards per $100 in addition | 


to the rate of premium on building: 

Alcohol ; apothecaries’ stock; *artificial flowers; *artists’ 
materials; asphaltum; auction stores; bag making (cloth) by 
hand power; bakeries, with ovens outside the building, and 
using coal only ; *bandboxes (stocks of); basket selling ; bil- 
liard saloons and contents, at discretion ; blacksmith shops ; 
block and pump making; *bookseller’s stock ; boot and shoe 
manufacturing, by 
*brushes (stocks of); brush makers’ stocks; cabinet ware 


(without privilege to varnish and upholster) ; carving by hand | ; 
| packed; *toy-shop-keepers’ stocks; trunk making ; turpentine 


power; car springs (gutta percha or India rubber); *China 
or earthern or glass ware unpacked; China or earthern or 
glass ware. with privilege of packing or unpacking ; *confec- 
tioners’ stock; copper-plate printing; *corks (stocks of) ; 


| ing, at discretion; printing of newspapers and engravings; 


hand power only; bottling cellars; | 
| dleries; tanneries; tar-boiling houses; theatres, and other 


crockery and glass ware, wholesale and retail stucks of ; *dres, | 


yards and sheds; livery stables; looking-glass and picture- 
frame making; machine shops; malt houses; manilla and 
sisal grass, unpacked; match manufactories; metal mills; 
morocco manufactories; mungo; musical instrument manu- 
factories and stock; *musical instruments; nitrate of soda; 
oil-boiling houses; oil-cloth manufactories; oiled-clothing 
manufactories; oiled-clothing (stocks of); oil mills and manu- 
factories; oils, resin and similar; omnibus stables; organ 


manufactories ; paper-box and band-box making ; paper mills ; 
paper hanging manufactories ; percussion cap manufactories ; 
perfumery manufactories ; phosphorus ; photographing estab- 
lishments ; piano-forte manufactories ; picture-frame making ; 
*pictures and prints ; planing and groving or moulding mills; 
plating or plated ware manufactories ; pocket-book making ; 
powder-mills ; print works; printing of books and job print- 


*printed music; provisions in process of being smoked; rag 
stores; rags and paper stock; rectifying establishments ; 
rope and cordage manufactories ; safe (iron) factories; tsalt- 
petre ; sash-making ; saw mills; segar manufactories; shod- 
dy ; silversmiths’ manufactories ; smoke houses; snuff mills ; 
soap manufactories; spirit-gas making or selling; steam en- 
gines in use; stove manufactories; tallow-melting and chan- 


And generally all mills and manufacturing establishments» 
and all trades and occupations requiring the use of fire heat 
not before enumerated. ; 

+Five hundred pounds of saltpetre may be allowed with haz- 
ardous or extra hazardous goods, with additional charge. 


ontnediite 
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IN PAMPHLET FORM. 

WE have for sale, handsomely printed on fine 
book paper, and in large, clear type, in neat pamphlet form, 
Superintendent Barnes’ Oficial Reports for 1868 of the Fire, 
Marine and Life Insurance Business, with Statistical Tables 
Exhibiting the Condition and Standing of every Fire, Marine 
and Life Insurance Company doing business in the State of 
New York, Our publications possess all the value and relia- 
bility which attach to the official report, while their reduced 





size and beautiful typographical appearance make them doubly 
attractive, at the same time that they will be much more con- 
venient for future reference. 

We want to place copies of these pamphlets in the hands of 
every insurance agent in the United States. The price therefor, 


postage prepaid, per single copy, will be twenty-five cents for 
the Fire Report, and thirty-five cents for the Life Report. 
Companies and agents wishing the work in larger quantities 
will be supplied at the rate of $15 per one hundred copies for 
the Fire Report, and $25 per one hundred copies for the Life 


Report. Companies which want to distribute the pamphlet 
among their agents can make arrangements with us, upon 


reasonable terms, for special publications of these reports with 


their advertisements, etc. 
——_—————_-_o —3>—_ 


TO OUR READERS. 


Ir is our intention to make Tue SPECTATOR a 


publication of permanent practical value to every insurance 





agent in the country. Its circulation has rapidly increased 
| from a few hundred in the outset, until, in the brief period of 
five months, it has reached a degree of prosperity unparalleled 
in the history of insurance journalism. We are now sending 
copies of the paper to subscribers in every eastern and western 
| state, and in all of the large southern states. Every agent 
| who wishes to be promptly informed of what is going on in the 
world of insurance, and to be properly qualified to do a good 
| business, should subscribe for Tue Spectator. Those who 


receive specimen copies are respectfully requested to remit 


payment at once. 
5 ind 


CORRESPONDENCE WANTED. 

We rely upon agents every where, who feel 
friendly to Tae Spectator, and cherish the cause its publica- 
tion is intended to promote, to keep us promptly informed 
concerning events and changes in the world of insurance. 
Communications on any subject of practical value or interest 
to insurance readers are earnestly solicited. We wish to make 
this department an important feature of Tar Spectator. It 
will be impossible, however, to carry out this part of our pro- 
gramme, unless we receive the co-operation of agents in every 
quarter of the widely extended field. Our coluinns are opened. 


Give us your help, if you want us to fight your battles success- 


fully. 








THe SPECTATOR: 


AN AMERICAN REVIEW OF INSURANCE, 
Published Monthly. 


PUBLISHERS AND PROPRIETORS : 
JAMES H. GOODSELL - - CHARLES M. GOODSELL. 
Office, Room 2, No. 71 Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill. 


TERMS: 





places of public exhibition ; tobacco manufactories; tow, un- | 


distilleries; type or stereotype foundries; umbrella manu- 

factories; upholstery manufactories; varnish making; wheel- | 
wrights; window-shade painting; wood turning; woolen | 
mills ; wool waste. 





| Single copies - - - 


One copy, one year, payable in advance, - - - $3.00 
pelle apes gly tS 25 
Special club rates of subscription furnished on application, 
A considerable discount made to companies ordering fifty 
copies or over for the use of agents. 
Puyment for subscriptions invariably in advance. 


SUPERINTENDENT BARNES’ REPORTS 
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PUTNAM 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Cash Capital, $ 500,000 


R. J. SMITH, Ceneral Agent 


For the States of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, 
Illinois, Iowa, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. 


Post Orrice Drawer 57, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 


Wan. E. Roitto, AGENT, CHICAGO. 


KNICKERBOCKER LIFE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 





The subscriber is now prepared to make lib- 
eral arrangements for business, with Znsurance 
Agents, Solicitors, and Brokers. 

The superior standing and advantages, the 
unrivaled growth and popularity of this com- | 
pany, as shown in this year’s statistical report, 
sufficiently indicate the unequaled inducements tt 
offers to Life Insurance Agents and Brokers. 








RICHARD BAXTER, Manager, 
166 and 168 Randolph Street, - 


Chicago. 





MacitL, Hatt & Lewis, 
FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE AGENTS, 


NO. 110 LA SALLE STREET, 


Chicago. 


Union Building, 





Commercial Mutual Insurance Co., | 
| 


OF CLEVELAND. 


Assets, over $300,000. 


Cleveland Insurance Company, 
OF CLEVELAND, 
Assets, over $300,000. 
Detroit Fire & Marine Insurance Co., 


OF DETROIT. 





Assets, over $225,000. 


ALL LOSSES PROMPTLY ADJUSTED AND PAID AT. 
THIS AGENCY. ' 


LEWIS H. DAVIS, 8. F. REQUA. F, 8. JAMES, 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO., 


General Insurance Agents, 


114 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, 


AGENTS FOR THE FOLLOWING RELIABLE NEW YORK 
COMPANIES, VIZ.: 


Lorillard Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $1,500,000. 


Phenix Insurance Company, 


Cash Assets, $1,700,000. 


Corn Exchange Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Atlantic Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $500,000. 


Mercantile Fire Insurance Co., 


Cash Assets, $250,000. 


All losses at this agency promptly settled and 
paid by 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO. 














































ZETNA 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


-_—-—_——— 


E. A. BuLKE.ey, President. T. 0. ENDERS, Secretary, 
Austin Dunnam, Vice-President. 





Total Assets, over - ~ - - $10,000,000 
Policies Issued in 1867, - - - 15,251 
Amount Insured in 1867, nearly - $45,000,000 
Policies Average nearly -  - - $3,000 
Receipts for 1867, - - - - $5,129,447 
Surplus for Dividends, nearly - - $2,000,000 


Income, over $20,000 per day. 
It has $130 Assets for every $100 Liabilities. 
Dividend, fifty per cent. 


The ZTNA ISSUES POLICIES on the ALL-CASH plan, 
and also on the HALF-NOTE plan. It DOES NOT INSURE 
ON CREDIT, but by the half-note plan it enables the insured 
to obtain at once, (or by paying ALL CASH to obtain at the 
end of two years) double the amount of insurance that a 
STRICTLY all-cash company will give. 

The dividends of the ZTNA WILL DOUBLE A LIFE POL- 
ICY in two years (or at once on the half-note plan). It re- 
quires from twenty to twenty-five years to do the same ina 
strictly all-cash Company, by ennual additions to the policy. 

ECONOMY of management, CARE in the selection of risks, 
PROMPTNESS in the payment of death claims, and SECU- 
RITY in the investment of its IMMENSE TRUST FUNDS, are 
rigidly adhered to, and have ever characterized this Company. 

The ZTNA calls upon every policy holder to use his special 
efforts to secure a policy in the Company for his friends—thus 
promoting the mutual advantage of all. Persons desiring to 
act as agents will address 


SAMUEL B. RAYMOND, Manager, 
FOR NORTHERN ILLINOIS AND NGRTHERN INDIANA. 





OFFICE, IN ZETNA BUILDING, 
No. 86 La Salle Street, - Chicago, Til. 


HOME MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF OHIO. 


ORREN E£E. MOORE, President. 
GEO. L. MASTERS, Actuary. CHAS. H. FROST, Secretary. 





The most successful Company ever organized in the West. 
Its first year’s business is wnparalleled in the history of life 
insurance, with a single exception. It has now over eighteen 
hundred policies in force, and over two hundred thousand dol- 
lars net assets, invested in the very best class of securities, and 
rapidly increasing. 

Has one hundred thousand dollars deposited with the State 
of Ohio as perpetual guarantee to policyholders, according to 
the law of that State. 

A sound, liberal, reliable, western Company, the model of 
its class, and as good asthe best. All policies non-forfeit able ; 
no restrictions as to residence or travel. Only first-class, 
healthy lives insured, and no southern business sought. Pre- 
mium system, ‘‘ pay as you go.” No pretence of ** low rates” 
nor ‘‘ cheap insurance.” Enough is charged to furnish perfect 
security to the policyholder, and all surplus over the cost of 
insurance, is returned in annual dividends, commencing with 
the first premium. Dividends by the ‘‘ contribution ” method 
increase with the age of the policy, and may be applied to the 
reduction of future premiums, to increase the amount of insur- 
ance, or both, 


AGENTS 


desiring to connect themselves permanently with 
this popular Company, can do so now upon the 
most favorable terms. Two specials are wanted 
immediately, for the best territory in Central and 
Southern Illinois. 


F. M. HAWES, Ceneral Agent, 
112 La Salle Street, 


. - - Chicago. 
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Washington Life Insurance Company, 


98 BROADWAY, NEW YOYK. 





cYaus cunt oS .: ° 


CASH ASSETS, - 








PRESIDENT. 


$ 1,000,000 


ENTIRE PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG THE PoLicy HOLDERs. 





POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE AFTER TWO ANNUAL PAYMENTS. 





Dividends on the Contribution Plan, paid annually from date of policy, and in case the premiums are not paid, applied to keep the insurance 


in force. 


Life Policies Self-Sustaining in from 13 to 20 years, according to Age. 


This Company issues policies on all the improved plans of insurance, and offers'every inducement consistent with solvency. 


For particulars, apply to the undersigned. 


PAUL & MASON, General Agents, - - - 


130 La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 








MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 
Offices, Nos. 156 and 158 Broadway. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y. Wemp.e, Vice-President. J. L. Hatsey, Secretary. 
8. N. Srespins, Actuary. H. Y. Wempce, Ass’t Sec’y. 





ADVANTAGES TO INSURERS. 


SMALLEST RATIO OF MORTALITY. 

EXPENSES LESS THAN ANY CASH COMPANY. 
LIBERAL MODES OF PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 
Insurers receive the LARGEST BONUS EVER GIVEN. 
Dividends made annually on all participating policies, 

No claims unpaid. 

All kinds of non-forfeiting life and endowment policies issued. 
Policies incontestible. 

All endowment policies non-forfeitable after one payment. 


The following are examples of the operations of the last divi- 
dend : 


Policies Issued in 1864, only Four Years Ago. 


Age Amount Premium Added Total 
atissue. Insured. Paid. to Policy. Am’t Policy. 
40 $10,000 $1,280 $53,572 $13.572 
85 8,000 1,092 2,348 10,848 
80 7,500 708 2,703 10,208 
25 7,000 571 2,505 9,505 


This is an entirely new plan, giving insurers the largest re- 
turn ever made by any company in the same period. 





GEORGE A. FRENCH, Manchester, N. H., General Agent 
for Maine and New Hampshire. 

J. MASON EVERETT, Boston, Mass., General Agent for 
Eastern Massachusetts. 

0. L. SHELDON, Rochester, New York, Genera! Agent for 
Northern New York. 

R. J. BALL, Buffalo, New York, General Agent for Western 
New York 

L. D. WINDSOR, Erie, Pennsylvania, General Agent for 
Pennsylvania. 

LEWIS SPENCER & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, General Agents 
for Ohio, Indiana, etc. 


T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents, 
CHICAGO. 








THE QUEEN 


[FIRE] LIVERPOOL 
INSURANCE if AND 
COMPANY, LONDON. 





Authorized Capital, - - - £2,000,000 
STERLING. 


Subscribed Capital, - - - £1,909,720 


Paid up Capital and Surplus, 


$1,342,550 in COLD. 


A SPECIAL FUND OF $200,000 is held by the Insurance 
Department at Albany, for the benefit of Policy Holders. 


U. S. BRANCH, 117 Broadway, New York. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager. WM. H. ROSS, Secretary. 
J. A. HOYT, Sup't of Agencies. 








TRUSTEES IN NEW YORK: 
SHEPHERD KNAPP, President Mechanic’s Bank. 
WILLIAM H. MACY, President Leather Manuf. Bank. 
JAMES M. MORRISON, President Manhattan Bank. 


DIRECTORS IN NEW YORK: 


SAMUEL D. BABCOCK......... Babcock Brothers & Co. 
MARTIN BATES... ..........+.. Martin Bates, Jun., & Co. 
ARCHIBALD BAXTER.......... 2 Hanover Square. 

HB. B. CLAVIAN.... wccccccceses H. B. Claflin & Co. 


WILLIAM H. GUION..... «+-... Williams & Guion. 
JAMES HARPER (Ex-Mayor)...Harper & Brothers. 

J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON ......J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
SHEPHERD KNAPP.... .. . President Mechanic’s Bank. 
HENRY F. SPAULDING. . Spaulding, Hunt & Co. 
JOSEPH STUART........ J. & J. Stuart & Co. 
WILLIAM WATSON..... .... William Watson & Co. 


JAMES L. ROSS, Agent, 








KNICKERBOCKER 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


ORGANIZED IN 1853. 


Cash Assets over - - - $4,000,000 00 


Policies Issued in 1867 - - 10,300 
Amount Insured in 1867 - $31,000,000 00 
Losses Paid in 1867 - - 600,000 00 


Annual Income over - - $2,000,000 00 


ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 


Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. ; 





ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITING. 


in any part of the United States. 
Office, No. 166 and 168 Randolph Street, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
RICHARD BAXTER,. Manager, 


For Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Wisconsin, and Mimne- 
sota, to whom applicatéon may be made for insurance and 
Agencies in the above named States. 


N. B.—All contracts, permits, or receipts, not signed by the 





Mercantile Building, 114 and 116 La Salle street, Chicago, Til. 





Manager, are void, 





NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO TRAVEL OR RESIDENCE - 





wut 
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THE 


Imperial Fire Insurance Company, 


ESTABLISHED 


OF LONDON, 


A.D. 1803. 


CAPITAL AND CASH ACCUMULATIONS, 


EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS IN GOLD, 


Has established a Branch of the Company in the United States, 


For the purpose of transacting a GENERAL Fire INSURANCE BusINEss in this country. 


Board of Directors for the United States Branch 


E. 


A. A. LOW, of A. A. Low & Brothers. 
E. S. JAFFRAY, of E. S. Jaffray & Co. 
RICHARD IRVIN, of Richard Irvin & Co. 


Office, No. 40 Pine Street, New York, 


The following named gentlemen constitute the Local 


M. ARCHIBALD, H. B. M. Consut, Chairman. 


DAVID SALOMON, No. 11 West 38th Street. 
J. BOORMAN JOHNSTON, of J. Boorman Johnston & Co. 
JAS. STUART, of J. & J. Stuart. 


E. W. CROWELL, Resident Manager. 


The reputation and standing which this Company has secured during the sixty-five years it has transacted business throughout the world, 
together with the large and undoubted security it offers for all its obligations, will, it is hoped, secure for it a share of the public patronage. 
All losses of this agency will be liberally adjusted and promptly paid here. 


DAVIS, JAMES & CO., Agents, 114 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








IRA HOLMES. J. A. HOLMES. 


HOLMES €5 BRO., 


.GENERAL INSURANCE AGENTS, 


W. W. HOLDEN. 


Represent the following old and reliable companies : 


Insurance Co. of North America, 


CHARTERED 1794. 





Cash Assets, $2,151,412.77. | 
National Insurance Co., Boston, 
CHARTERED 1525, 
Cash Assets, $811,508.39. 
Norwich Fire Insurance Co., 
CHARTERED 1803. 


Cash Assets, $336,622.06. 


Albany City Insurance Co., 
Cash Assets, $351,877.42. 





OFFICE, - - 113 LA SALLE STREET, 


MERCANTILE BUILDING. 


THE CHARTER OAK 


ees 


1850. 


SEES 
ORGANIZED IN 





Life Insurance Company, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





James ©. WALELEY, President. 
N. 8. Patmer, Vice-President. 





ASSETS, - - - ° - 
ANNUAL INCOME, OVER 


$2,000,000. 


LOSSES PAID, $1,500,000, and not a case litigated. Poli- 
cles issued to date, over 30,000. 


Agents pronounce the CHARTER OAK COMPANY the 


Samve. H. Wuirs, Sec’y 


$4,000,000. | 


R. H. JORDAN, 


GENERAL INsuRANCE AGENT, 
{12 La Salle Street. 


| 





| Lamar Fire Insurance Company 


| OF NEW YORK. 


| 








| Capital, - - - - - - $300,000.00 
| Surplus, - - - - - 209,963.71 
Assets, - - - - - - $509,963.71 


American Exchange Ins. Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 

Capital, - - - - - - 
Surplus, - - - . - 


$200,090.00 
54,170.40 








Assets, - - - - - - $254,170.40 


most popular in its plans of all life insurance companies, and | 


other companies admit this by copying its chief feature— 
ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED. 


This company originated, in 1863, the system of declaring 
annual dividends, and paying the same at the first renewal of 
the policies. Three complete dividends of this class have been 
paid, and the fourth is being paid. 


Persons of good character and address can obtain local or 


traveling agencies, by addressing general agents. 
w.H. WELLS, 
(Late Superintendent of Public Schools, Chicage.) 
GENERAL AGENT FOR ILLINOIS, 
OFFICE, Room No. 3, Reyno.ps’ bi.ock, 
(near the Post Otfice) 
ClICAGO, 


Mi: yland Fire Insurance Co., 


OF BALTIMORE. 








r]- - - - - - $200,000.00 
Seis, - - - - - 98,354-23 
Assets, - - - - - - $298,354.23 


Flome Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
OF CINCINNATI. 
$100,090.00 deposited with the Auditor of State 
as a perpetual guarantee. 
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HomME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


158 Broadway, New York, and 16 Court Street, Brooklyn. 


ASSETS, OVER 


$1,800,000. 


ALL THE SURPLUS OF THE ComMPANY DIVIDED AMONG THE ASSURED. 


DIVIDENDS DECLARED AND PAID ANNUALLY. ALL POLICIES (AFTER TWO FULL-PAID PREMIUMS) NON-FORFEITABLE. 


NO RESTRICTIONS AS TO RESIDENCE OR TRAVEL. 


NO EXTRA CHARGE 


WALTER S. CRIFFITH, President. 


WM. J. COFFIN, Actuary. 


eS S.A ee ee 
ISAAC H. FROTHINGHAM, -~ - 
J.8.T. STRANAHAN, -— - 

THOMAS MESSENNER, - - - 
SAMUEL SMITH, - ° 
HENRY E. PIERREPONT, - - 
A. B. BAYLIS, Pek cae a 

PETER C.CORNELL, - - - 
President, - 


Proker, New York 


WALTER 8. GRIFFITH, 
JOHN D. COCKS, 

H.B CLAFLIN, - - - - 
§.B.CHITTENDEN,- - - - 
J. E. SOUTHWORTH, 
CZAR DUNNING, - - - - 
LEWIS ROBERTS, - - - 
JOHN T.MARTIN, - - . - 
JOHN HALSEY, - °* - - - 


Brooklyn. 


JAMES M. STRYKER, Illinois, office 10 Methodist Block, Chicago. E. 
LEE PARRISH & SON, Michigan, Detroit. 


Southern Ohio and Indiana, Cincinnati. 


A. A. Low & Brothers, 31 Burling Slip, New York. 
President Union Trust Company, New York. 

- - President Atlantic Dock Company. 

President Brooklyn Bank. 

Ex-Mayor city of Brooklyn. 

1 Pierrepont Place, Brooklyn. 


Merchant, 80 Wall Street, New York. 


President Atlantic Insurance Company. 

H. B. Claflin & Co., 140 Church Street, New York. 
8. B Chittenden & Co., New York. 

President Atlantic Bank, New York. 

Secretary South Brooklyn Savings Institution. 

L. Roberts & Co., 17 South Street, New York. 

28 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn, 

Haight, Halsey & Co., 


CEORCE C. RIPLEY, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 


THOS. CARLTON, - - 
HARROLD DOLLNER, 
A.B.CAPWELL, -' - 
NEHEMIAH KNIGHT, 


EDWARD A. LAMBERT, 
JAMES HOW, - - 
L.B.WYMAN,- - - 


GEO. A. JARVIS,-  - 
8. E. HOWARD, - 
GEO. 8. STEPHENSON, 
CHAS. A. TOWNSEND, - 
JOSEPH W. GREENE, 
RUFUS R GRAVES, " - 
JOHN W. FRO, HINGHAM, 
EDWARD DELANO,- - 
E. LEWIS, Jr, - - 





New York. 


WESTERN 
H. KELLOGG, Wisconsin, Milwaukee. 


GENERAL AGENTS. 


PARSONS & STARK, Missouri, St. Louis. 
H. NEWBERRY, Northern Ohio, Cleveland. H. H. BOSSLER, Northern Indiana, Fort Wayne. 


ON FEMALE LIVES. ONE-THIRD OF THE ANNUAL PREMIUM SAVED TO THE ASSURED. 


I. H. FROTHINCHAM, Treasurer. 


A. B. CAPWELL, Counsel. 


Carlton & Porter, Methodist Book Rooms, New York. 

- Dollner, Potter é Co., 181 Front Street, New York. 

Attorney and Counsellor, 80 Broadway, New York. 

- Hoyt, Sprague & Co., 56 and 58 Park Place, N. Y. 

Merchant, 45 John Street, New York. 

- President Union White Lead Manuf’g Co., Brooklyn. 

Merchant, 38 Burling Slip, New York. 

- President Lenox Fire Insurance Co., New York. 
Howard, Sanger & Co., 107 Chambers Street, N. Y. 

- Importer, 49 South Street, New York. . 

Merchant, New York. 

- J. W. Greene & Co., New York. 

63 Wall Street, New York. 

- Frothingham & Baylis, 80 South Street, New York. 

- New York. 

- Valentine & Bergen, 29 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 


DOUGHTY & BRUEHL, 


HENRY W. CLARK, AGent, 10 Methodist Block, Chicago. 





Capital, $200,000. ] [ Organized, 1855. 
CHICAGO FIREMENS 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 





OFFICE: | 
N. W. COR. LAKE AND CLARK STS. | 





THOMAS CHURCH, Presipent. 
J. K. BOTSFORD, Vice Presipent. 
8. P. WALKER, Secretary. 











CAPITAL, - - - - $200,000 00 
SURPLUS, - - - - - 51,822 27 
$251,822 27 | 
ASSETS, January 1, 1868. 
U. 8. 6 per cent. Bonds—5-20s_- - - $175,550 00 
Loans on Mortgage - - ° - 40,000 00 
Bills Receivable . - - - 6,066 67 
Railroad Bonds - - - - 9,000 00 
Merchants Savings Loan and Trust Co. Stock - 9,000 00 
Premiums unpaid - - - - 7,068 00 | 
Interest accrued - - - . . 1,650 00 | 
Office Furniture, etc. - . - - 800 00 
Cash on hand - - - - - 7,525 60 
$259,660 27 | 
LIABILITIES. 
Losses unpaid - 7 . - $7,663 00 
Dividends unpaid - - - 175 00 
$7,838 00 
$251,822 27 





Losses paid in 1867, 
$115,422 76. 


Losses paid in Twelve Years, 
$374,819 27. 


HOVEY AND NICHOLS, 


No. 57 State Street, Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


TERRA COTTA. 


FOR ARCHITECTURAL PURPOSES, 


ALSO, 


Statues, Fountains, Vases, Urns, 
Etc., 


For Paivate AND PuBLic Grounps, AND FOR CEMETERIES, 


TERRA COTTA 
IS AS DURABLE AS STONE OR IRON, 


is produced in a higher degree of ornamentation than can be 
wrought in Stone or cast in Iron, 


AND COSTS FROM ONE-HALF TO TWO- 


THIRDS LESS. 


ORNAMENTAL GOODS 
For House, Garden and Lawn. 


OIL PAINTINGS, BRONZES, PARIAN, SWISS CARVINGS, 
MOSAI® WORK, ARTIFICIAL FRUITS, DECALCO- 
MANIK, Erc., WAX MATERIALS, Etc. 





Cuaries G. Hosart & Co., 


No. 15 Chamber of Commerce, 
CHICAGO. 


CHARLES G. HOBART. SAMUEL M. NICKERSON, 


Are Agents for the following reliable Companies : 


New England M. Marine Insurance Co. 
BOSTON. 
Assets over $1,000,000. 


American Fire and Marine Ins. Co. 
BOSTON. 
Assets over $650,000. 


Independent Fire and M. Ins. Co., 
BOSTON. 
Assets over $325,000. 


North American Fire Insurance Co., 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $700,000. 


Excelsior Fire insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $300,000. 


Fulton Fire Insurance Company, 
NEW YORK. 
Assets over $200,000. 


Fire, Marine, and Inland 
Insurance. | 


Chas. G. Hobart & Co. 
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THE EQUITABLE 


Lire ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


No. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Cash Assets, nearly - - - $6,000,000. 


Annual Cash Income,- - - 3,500,000. 


Sum Assured During the year 1867, 
over 
No. of Policies issued in one year, 


10,000. 


Its policies average the largest of any American company. 
It issues all desirable non-forfeiting policies. 


ON A SINGLE LIFE, FROM $250 to $25,000. 


ALL PROFITS DIVIDED AMONG POLICY-HOLDERS, 
ANNUALLY. 


Dividend, Feb. 1st, 1867, Cash Value, $600,000. | 


It is the most successful, and, for its years, the 


Largest Mutual Life Insurance 


COMPANY IN THE WORLD. 


Its percentage of LOSS to amount AT RISK is LESS THAN 
ANY OLDER COMPANY. Its percentage of total ‘‘ Out-go’’ 
to ‘‘ Cash Premium Receipts” is less than any other company 
whatsoever. : 

Agents wishing to represent THE EQUITABLE, are invited 
to make application for appointment, by letter, to the New 
York office. 


HENRY B. HYDE, WILLIAM C. ALEXANDER, 


Vice President. President. 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER, GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, 
Secretary. Actuary. 


H. F, Jennison, Gen’l Agent, 


CROSBY’S OPERA HOUSE. 


TOTAL LOSSES PAID 


OVER 


FOUR MILLION DOLLARS. 









. ASSETS, January, 1868. 
Cash on hand, in Bank, and due from Agents 





nbhed $183,382 24 

United States Securities. .........ccccccccce-cocce 146,580 00 
Loans on Approved Securities...............0.-+- 145,040 00 
Se BON BEE ONNEs c a ceeevedess cvevsccencess 87,125 00 
ee eae 201,450 00 
Miscellaneous Bank Stocks ..........cscccccccees 57,050 00 
Bonds—State, City, Railroad and Water.......... 267,700 00 
Connecticut State Bonds...........cccce. secccces 101,500 00 
I rec cc cidienyianevdaeasneees 40,487 50 
SE BI vo.nc 9 cntdeee cbvessscecesecess 8,880 57 
Maricet Value of Basti. .cceés cccccccoccsccees $1,234,195 41 
eee ee 77,148 60 


NET CASH ASSETS, $1,157,046.81. 
The Officers and Directors of the PHCENIX INSURANCE 





$43,000,000. | 


COMPANY take great pleasure in directing the attention of 
| the public to its present prosperous financial condition, as 
| shown by the statement herewith. In no time of its hitherto 
| successful and marked career has it been able to make a better 
or stronger exhibit. By a firm and faithful adherence to a 
strictly legitimate fire insurance business, and a prompt cash 
payment of all honest losses, the Managers of the PHCENIX 
hope to merit and receive a continuation of the very liberal 
patronage extended to the Company in every section of the 
United States, since its incorporation. 


Brown & Ayars, Resident Agents, 
No. 72 LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





} LOSSES PAID IN CHICAGO OVER 


$130,000. 





PHCENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $1,235,000. 
BROWN & AYARS, Agents. 


Hartford, Conn, 


COMMERCE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Albany, N. Y. Assets, $565,000. 
BROWN & AYARS, Agents. 


TRADESMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York. Assets, $302,000. 


BROWN & AYARS, Agents. 


BUCKEYE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Cleveland, O. Assets, $275,000. 
BROWN & AYARS, Agents. 


HOPE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Providence, R. I. Assets, $200,000. 





BROWN & AYARS, Agents. 


Office, No. 72 La Salle Street, 





y CHICAGO. 








INTERNATIONAL : 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $1,500,000. 


T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. 


PROVIDENCE 
WASHINGTON INSURANCE (CO., 


Assets, $343,575: 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents, 





STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $291,736. 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. 
MERCHANTS 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Assets, $272,028.92. 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. 








SUN ie 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $227,195.37. 
T. L. MILLER & CO., Agents. 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Assets, $4,000,000. 
T. L. MILLEK & CO., Agents. 
Office, 108 and 110 La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





Lumbermans Insurance Co., 


OF CHICACO. 


Paid up Capital, - 


- $300,000. 





H. G. POWERS, President. 
T. M. AVERY, Vice-President. 


THOS. GOODMAN, Sec’y. 
T. L. MILLER & Co., 
Agents. 


OFFICE, Nos. 108 & 110 LA SALLE STREET. 


ASSETS — January 1, 1868: 











ED, ice ner cenectntecneas acnerscseeds $34,075 16 
ia We CANN Os nade eusn090604600 e000 andes 107,497 37 
re er ae eee 54,450 00 
Loans secured by U. 8. Bonds and National Bank 
aa Kaipeeksne) eas g wn aeaew ess 149,841 50 
Other Securities 20,769 86 
DabsE BAGG: cnc vcvicwon concessccssvcs $366,633 89 
LIABILITIES : 
PE NOD 65.65. 6:4.6000060045006d5s6b0c000ense $21,698 64 
SP ED Cndcnduaaien” pecncnedessnsuesaees 9,473 07 
$31,171 71 


DIRECTORS: 


| H. G. POWERS, of Durand Brothers & Powers. 


THOMAS M. AVERY, Lumber Merchant. 

THOMAS GOODMAN, Secretary Lumbermans Insurance Co. 
WILLIAM T. ALLEN, of Day, Allen, & Co. 

NATHAN MEARS, of Mears, Bates & Co. 

ALFRED COWLES, of the Chicago 7ribune. 

N. LUDINGTON, of N. Ludington & Co. 


| $. D. KIMBARK, of Hall, Kimbark &. Co. 


J. SPALDING, of Welles & Spalding. 
WILLIAM B. PHILLIPS, of Goss & Phillips. 
MARTIN RYERSON, Lumber Merchant. 


< 
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CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF NEW YORK. 


JUSTUS LAWRENCE, President. Cc. HILTON SCRIBNER, Vice-President. J. P. ROCERS, Secretary. 








OFFICE, 2% NASSAU STREET, CORNER OF CEDAR. 


Organized on the Mutual Plan: No Fee Charged for Policy 
PROFITS OF THE COMPANY ANNUALLY DIVIDED. OR MEDICAL EXAMINATION. 
One-third of the Premium may Remain Unpaid as a Loan, 


NO NOTES REQUIRED. 


ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE. 

Thirty days’ grace allowed each paymemt, and the policy held good during 
that time. 

ALL POLICIES ARE INCONTESTIBLE for the usual causes. 

Policyholders have the widest liberty to travel, without extra charge. 

Each policyholder has a voice in the elections and management of the 
Company. 

INSURE in favor of yourself, in which case, at your death, the policy 
will be payable to your estate. In favor of your wife, in which case it is 
protected against your creditors by the laws of the State. In favor of your 
children, parents, brothers, sisters, creditors, or any person depending on you. 


Poticies Issuep 


FOR A TERM OF YEARS, 
FOR THE WHOLE TERM OF LIFE, 


full paid by ten annual payments. 
Endowments payable to the Insured at any Required Age. 


¥OINT POLICIES, 
Payable at the death of the first of two or more persons. 


payable annually, or 








PAYMENTS 


MAY BE MADE ANNUALLY, SEMI-ANNUALLY, THRICE ANNUALLY, 
OR QUARTERLY. 


THE MOST ABSOLUTE SECURITY IS OFFERED TO THE ASSURED. 


Annuities granted on favorable terms. The most liberal assistance given policyholders to keep up their policies if they become embarrassed. 


Policies Issued to May 9, 1868, - - - - - - - - - - - - bd - 7,242 
Amount insured, - - - - - - - - - - - - - $20, 643,930.00 
Income, - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - - $1,519,395.87 
Dividend Declared January 27, 1868, - - - - - - - - - ° - 40 per cent. 


CANVASSERS WANTED for Chicago, and the States of Illinois and Minnesota. Liberal arrangements made. Apply to 
Illinois Branch, - ° - 121 South Clark Street, Chicago. — P. O. Box 435. 
CYRUS CHILD, MANAGER. 











THE 


TRADERS’ SECURITY, 
Raitway PAssENGERS 


INSURANCE COMPA NY, Assurance Ci ompany 
OF HARTFORD, CONN., 


ISSUES TICKETS OF 


Life Insurance Company, 


OF CHICAGO. 


OF NEW YORK. 
(ESTABLISHED IN 1865.) INSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS, 


Paid up and Bonded Capital, - - $304,800. ee 


FIRE AND MARINE. §#é. BATTERSON, Pres't. |G. B. WRIGHT, Vice-Pres'. 


ENRY T. SPERRY, Secretar 
JUSTIN SNOW, Gen. Ticket Agt. ©. D. PALMER, Gen, Agt. This company issues policies om all the plans in use by first- 





This is the only Company in the United States devoted to, | class companies, at as low rates as is consistent with safety ; 
and making this branch of accident insurance a specialty. 
CAPITAL $300,100 L . capital is safely invested in government, state, munici- 

- - . pal, and other securities. steadily increasing business. 
. It has $100,000 deposited with the treasurer of Connecticut, and ls doing « large and . ic 

as additional security to its ticket holders. 
amet Its tickets are dated when issued, to commence at any 
required hour, and are sold at nearly every ticket office in the Having all we can do to attend to our own affairs, we find no 





country. 
2 P It is liberal in its policy, prompt in its settlement of claims, 
CLINTON BRIGGS, President and has already paid nearly $50,000 in total and partial losses | time in which to wrangle with other companies, but purpose 
Davip KREIGH, Vice-President. upon its tickets. 
James Van INwWAGEN, Secretary. am 
RATES. doing all we can, in an honorable way, to secure our share of 
The Traveler's Risk Tickets, at 10 cents per day, 
° Assure $15 per week indemnity during total disability from business. 
DIRECTORS: non-fatal injuries, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, and 
$3,000 in the event of death. 
Ciinton Baiaes, E. Hempstean, Joun B. Lyon, 3 ‘. a 
Davip KREIGH, W. N. Wooprvrr, D. C. Scranton, | Zhe General Accident of Travel Tickets, at 20 
H. A, HurLBurt, Gro. F. Rumsey, 8S. T. ATWATER. cents per day, 
Assure $25 per week indemnity during total disability from 
non-fatal injuries, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks, and C. H. BAKER, Manager 





$5,000 in the event of death. 
The Registered General Accident Tickets, or 


Insurance on hulls, cargoes, and freight lists on the lakes, 


Y ) OTA. 
merchandise on the rivers, and fire risks in the city, taken at FOR ILLINOIS, WISCONSIN, AND MINNES 


the current rates, and losses promptly adjusted and paid at the Short Time Policies, at 25 cents per day, 
Insure against all kinds of accidents, traveling or otherwise, 
assuring $5,000 in case of death, or $25 per week indemnity 
OFFICE: No. 84 La Salle Street. during total disability, for a period not exceeding 26 weeks. 


home office. 


OFFICE, 106 S. CLARK ST., cor. Washington, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





| 
| 
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8S. Mf. MOORE. A. H. VAN BUREN. J. If. MOORE. 


S. M. MOORE & CO., 


Fire and Marine Insurance, 


49 LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, 


Represent the following Insurance Companies, and are pre- 
pared to insure desirable property to any extent which may 
be required. 


ATLANTIC F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 


CONNECTICUT FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $275,000. 


ENTERPRISE F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, 
ASSETS OVER $1,200,000. 


HARTFORD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,800,000. 


HOME INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN., 
ASSETS OVER $1,450,000. 


IRVING FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, | 
NEW YORK, 
ASSETS OVER $300,000. 





MERCHANTS INSURANCE COMPANY, 
HARTFORD, CONN., 

ASSETS OVER $375,000. 
NARRAGANSETT F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., 

ASSETS OVER $700,000. 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INS.CO., 
LONDON AND EDINBURGH, 


ASSETS OVER $13,290,000 (gold), 


SPRINGFIELD F. & M. INSURANCE CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
ASSETS OVER $750,000. 





Losses Liberally Adjusted and Promptly Paid. 


BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


ex 6s 
Wem tet Ts 
. 9 





Parvatz Dasxs 


O FFICE 
OF ALL KINDS, 


Made of Walnut, Oak or Ash, 


(TO ORDER.) 


WARRANTED, 


because every inch of lumber used is thoroughly KILN-pRIED. 


More than 100 varieties of Styles 


constantly on hand at our 


| Manufactory, 82 W. Washington St. 


(Corner of Jefferson.) 





Also a few samples at our 


| Salesroom, 62 Washington Street, 
(Crosby’s Opera House,) 


| where every thing pertaining to the rURNISHING OF 
SCHOOLS can also be found. 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
63 Washington St., Crosby's Opera House, 
CHICAGO, 





Abstract of the Annual Statement 


OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
City Fire Insurance Co., 


OF HARTFORD, JAN. 1, 1868. 





| The Capital Stock, all paid up, is $250,000. 


The Assets of the Company are as follows: 


| 


| New York, Boston and Hartford Bank Stocks, $162,025.00 

| State and City Bonds, a) - + 55,100.00 

| Railroad Bonds, - . - - - 31,975.00 
Government Securities, - - - - - 54,987.50 
Loans on Mortgage, Ist Liens, . - 64,870.00 
Loans on Stock Collaterals, - - 26,400.00 
Cash on hand, in hands of Agents and i in Bank, 64,556.05 
Interest accrued and other Cash Items, 6,021.91 

| 

Total market value, $465,965.46 | 


LIABILITIES. 


| Losses adjusted and not due, unadjusted and in sus- 
pense waiting further proof, $38,369.63 


No other claims against the company. 


C. T. WEBSTER, President. 
GEO. W. LESTER, Secretary. 


S. FRENCH, 


| 1. P. POINIER, ! General Agents. 


| R. W. HOSMER & 00., AGENTS, CHICAGO. | 


Room 27, Chamber of Commerce. 


Illinois Branch Office 


PH@NIx MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


E. FESSENDEN, President. 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. 


ASSETS, nearly 3,000,000. 


This Company, while it has been con- 
sidered highly conservative, was among 
the first to abolish the odious restrictions 
on travel and change of occupation from 
its Policies, and to pay full dividends to 
Policy-holders for every premium paid. 

The objection to a Company receiving 
| part premium in notes does not hold good 
against the PHA? NIX, as only surplus 
premiums are loaned, and these, in case 
of death, are not taken from the Policy. 
| The Policy is always good for the entire 


amount. 





| 
AGENTS 

will find the Phoenix a Company posses- 
ing every desirable element of popularity, 
and will have the additional satisfaction 
of knowing that its officers are prudent, 
careful and economical. 

The Phenix is doing a large and safe 


business, and pays an annual dividend of 
FIFTY PER CENT. 


Examine carefully its plans before in- 


suring elsewhere. 


D. LAKEY 


MANAGER AND GENERAL AGENT 


| CHAS. 


43 Ciark Street. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Or New York. 


ORCANIZED, isso. 
Cash Assets, 


This organization, which has now established a branch in this city, is one which presents superior claims to the public 
confidence. Being both a Stock and Mutual Corporation, it possesses the advantages of both without the objections of either. 
The stockholders are personally liable for any deficiency of the capital. The late assistant treasurer of the United States, the 
presidents of five of the leading banks of New York, and fourteen influential merchants of that city, are among the directors 
of the company. According to the report of the Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts, the company affords the 
strongest oe to policy holders, their assets, compared with the sum required to reinsure their portions, being $163.02 
to every $100. 

The Wall Street Underwriter, in speaking of the organization, says: ‘‘The sound conservative course of the United 
States commends the office to the steady favor of the investing public, inspiring confidence in the estimable managers of the 
company, and a sense of perfect security in the policy holders.” : 

Combining the advantages of the savings bank with life insurance ; it applies the principle of compound interest to the 
large dividends accorded to policy holders; and the resulting accumulation (please note illustration in the following table, 
prepared by our actuary), together with near the surrender value of the policy itself, can be drawn out in old age, or at 
any periodin the life of the policy, and used in business, or for any purpose the party insured may choose. While we claim 
equality in all other desirable points, with the best life companies in existence, in the matter of accumulation, and for the 
purpose of investment, we claim for our system superior advantages, and invite the most thorough examination of its practi- 
cal workings. 

The dividend of March 4, 1865, and also of March 4, 1868, was 40 per cent. on premiums, and 20 per cent. on pre- 
vious dividends. This plan of dividends gives to each policy its share of the accumulating profits of the company. For 
example, on a policy paying one hundred dollars a year of participating premium, the profits for each year, and the total at 
each year on this system are: 


LIFE 





A.D. 


$2,700,000. 








Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total. Year. Yearly. Total. 
1 $40 00 $40 00 15 $82 94 $892 98 29 $206 39 $2908 63 42 $427 97 $7102 47 
2 40 00 80 00 16 99 53 992 51 30 206 39 8115 02 43 513 56 7616 03 
3 40 00 12000 | 17 99 53 1092 04 31 247 34 3326 36 44 518 5 8129 59 
4 48 00 168 00 | 18 99 53 = =1191 57 32 247 34 3609 70 45 513 56 8643 15 
5 48 00 21600 | 19 119 44 1311 01 33 247 34 3857 04 46 616 28 9259 43 
6 48 00 26400 | 2 119 44 §=1480 45 34 297 20 4154 24 47 616 28 9875 71 
7 57 60 821 60 21 119 44 1549 89 35 297 20 4748 64 48 616 28 10491 09 
8 57 60 859 20 22 148 33 1693 32 36 297 20 4848 64 49 739 54 11231 51 
9 57 60 436 80 28 143 33 1336 55 37 356 64 5105 28 50 739 54 11971 07 
10 69 12 505 92 24 143 33 1979 88 38 356 64 5461 92 51 739 54 12710 63 
11 69 12 575 04 25 171 99 2151 87 39 356 64 5818 56 52 8ST 44 13598 05 
12 69 12 644 16 26 171 99 += - 2823 86 40 427 97 6246 52 53 887 44 14485 49 
13 82 94 727 10 27 171 99 2495 85 41 427 97 6674 50 54 8ST 44 15372 93 
14 82 94 810 04 28 206 39 = 2702 24 





See the company’s pamphlet of ‘‘ New Plans”’ for fuller explanations of the dividends at different ages, and for the 
various modes of using or applying the dividends. The next dividend date is March 4th, 1869. Profits are available after 
the policy has run one year, and annually thereafter, as explained in the ‘‘ New Plan” prospectus. 

N. B.—Hereafter dividends will be declared annually, instead of triennially, as heretofore. 
increase the accumulation, as noted in the above table. 

CALL AT BRANCH OFFICE (Room 8, Mercantile Building), 
116 La Salle street, Chicago, Ill. 
JAMES F. BRADLEY, Gen’! Agent for Northern Illinois and Wisconsin. 


WIDOWS’? AND ORPHANS’ 
BENEFIT 


This will materially 


Agents and solicitors wanted. 








Life Insurance Company, 


Cuicaco INsuRANCE PLATE 
No. 132 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
COMPANY. 
CHARLES H. RAYMOND, President. 
ESTABLISHED 1866. muta teen 


underwriting, issues Life and Endowment Policies at cash 
rates. 


Assets, $1,000,000. 





All Policies issued on the Mutual Plan. 
Manufacturers of Insurance Plates | 


| PAID UP CAPITAL, - - - $200,000 | 
os tnt, tute. 'ACCUMULATIONS, - - - — 800,000| 
DIVISIBLE SURPLUS, - - =~ 100,000 





The entire surplus ts divided equitably among 
the Policy Holders. 


H. B. ROBINSON, Secretary. 

ROBT. A. GRANNISS, Assistant Secretary. 
G. 8. WINSTON, MepicaL Examiner, 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, ConsvuLtine Actuary. 
WILLIAM BETTS, Counse.. 

MINTURN POST, ConsvuLtine Paysician. 


CASS, MILLER & CO., Proprietors, 


52 and 54 S. Clinton street, - - Chicago. 








Experienced Agents desiring to represent this 
successful and popular Company are invited to ; 
address the home office. | 





INDEMNITY 


HUNT & GOODWIN’S 


INSURANCE OFFICE, 


NO. 86 LA SALLE STREET, 


Erna BuILpinG, opposite Court House. 


INSURANCE EFFECTED 


ON 


DWELLINGS, 
FURNITURE, 
STORES, 
MERCHANDISE, 
MANUFACTORIES, 
VESSELS, and 
CARGOES, 


UPON FAVORABLE TERMS, and losses adjusted and paid 
at this office. 


<Ltna Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $4,833,543-39- 


North American Insurance Co., 
OF HARTFORD, 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $434,373-72- 


Security Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $1,477,677.12. 


Roger Williams Insurance Co., 


OF PROVIDENCE. 


Assets, January 1, 1868, $201,708.81. 
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Merchants’ Insurance Co., 


OF CHICAGO, ILL. 


STATEMENT OF ITS CONDITION 


On the first of January, 1868, as made to superintendent of the 
insurance department of New York : 








CASH CAPITAL, - - - $450,000 00 
SURPLUS, - - - - — = 129,603 12 
ASSETS - - - =- = = $579,603 12 | 





Lire INsuRANCE CompPaANyY. 


ASSETS, ¥ANUARY 1, 1868. 


U. 8. 6s, 1881, bonds, cost........... $370,813.62 
U. 8. 5-20, 1867, bonds, cost......... 37,229.25 
U. 8S. 10-40 bonds, cost............... 40,000.00 
Brooklyn city bonds; cost............ 94,475.00 
New York county stock, cost......... 10,000.00 
| Bonds and mortgages...............- 223,359.00 
PN PE occ ievcssvenesdeeses 32,628.83 


INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage (Chicago city prop- 
erty, duly recorded, and being first liens on the 


| Cash on hand and on deposit......... 


Add excess of market value of bonds 


112,027.08 
Premiums due from agents, and in 
course of collection and transmis- 
sion, and un-adjusted accounts.... 
Quarterly and semi-annual premiums 


72,558.71 


due subsequent to January, 1868... 158,994.05 
| Office furniture, printing and station- 
I cicchiewedesdwsesmmnn 11,094.03 
Accrued interesh.......ccccccccccsecs 3,899.17 
$1,168 069.74 


8,123.82 
$1,171, 193.56 


OVER COM... cccccccccccccccocceseces 


THE GLOBE 


RECEIVES A HIGHER RATE OF INTEREST UPON ITS 
INVESTMENTS 


| Than any Western Company, and than most Eastern Com- 


panies. 





| THIS COMPANY ISSUES REGISTERED | 


POLICIES. 


By the Provisions of its Charter, the entire Surplus belongs 
to the Policy Holders, and must be paid to them in Dividends, 
or reserved for their greater security. Dividends are made on 


| the Contribution Plan, and are paid annually, commencing 


| pany. 


sat ectcccceccnenencnncecsccccses $279,916 34 
U. 8. Government Bonds, 5-20’s.............00005 75,000 00 
Cook County Bonds............-ccscccecccesceres 66,500 00 
Galena & Chicago Union, and Beloit and Madison 
NN on. oka connhwiteccwespeese cues 20,000 00 
Loans on Stocks and Bonds held as collateral ..... 10,477 29 | 
Cash in Bank and on hand.....................0. 26,131 70 | 
Cash in hands of Agents, and in course of transmis- | 
DE icusecisess DN b in tereresienes ‘ov 11,500 00 | 
Chamber of Commerce and Bank Stock ......... 26,445 00 | 
PEIN So sdecenenncccseseceveccsseseees 14,486 15 | 
Insurance Stocks, Revenue Stamps, etc........... 15,182 36 | 
Due from Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., New | 
WE ienetsebsbindecdspscwedbtesessaceceve 4,854 79 
Office Furniture, including Iron Safes ............ 8,763 96 | 
Oity Collections— Premiams..................... 13,880 53 | 
Reclamations and Salvages ..... ..........0..00 7,465 00 | 
ND ie saieisicis aincesecciiost $579,603 12 | 
LIABILITIES. 
Ne GD ve iNeereneseduviscccrcceeesees $11,640 
OFFICE, 


16 Chamber of Commerce Building. 


W. E. DOGGETT, Pres’t. SOLOMON A. SMITH, Treas. | 


WM. McKINDLEY, Vice-Pres. WM. E. ROLLO, Secretary. 


'_McKINDLEY & LOCKWOOD, 


two years from the date of the Policy. It has already made 
three Annual Dividends, amounting to $197,000, an amount 


| never before equalled during the first four years of any Com- 


These dividends are now being paid. 


Reversionary Dividends Non-Forfettable. 


Northwestern Department. 
INDIANA, MICHIGAN, MINNESOTA, 


ILLINOIS, IOWA, 
WISCONSIN AND NEBRASKA. 


MANACERS, 


| Dr. R. L. REA, Medical Examiner, 


DIRECTORS: 


D. A. Jones, 

Asa Dow, 

8. A. Kent, 

P. L. Unperwoon, 
Sox. A. Smita, 

H. A. Houruzcr, 
R. 8. Kine, 
Wma. McKinpiey. 


Geo. Armovr, 
W. E. Doacerr, 
B. P. Hutcuinson, 
Joun TYRRELL, 

L. D. Nortox, 
Lyman Buarr, 

H. W. Kine, 

H. W. Hinspae, 
H. 8. WacBrince, 





Office, Oriental Building, 124 La Salle St., 
CHICAGO. 





Z. BLISS, State Agent ‘for Illinois, 
124 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


0. A. WILLARD, State Agent for Wisconsin, 
Appleton, Wis. 


C. MATTER, State Agent for Michigan, 
124 La Salle Street, Chicago. 


| DAVISON & BECK, Agents for Northern Iowa, 


Dubuque, Iowa. 


CHAS. M. BABCOCK, Agent for Northern Indiana, 
Kendallville, Ind. 


a 


NEW WINE IN A NEW BOTTLE 


LIFE INSURANCE IN A NEW COMPANY, AND ON A 
NEW PLAN. 


HARTFORD ., 


LIFE AND ANNUITY 


Insurance Company, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





| 
CASH CAPITAL PAID UP, $300,000. 


THOS. J. VAIL, - - . PRESIDENT. 
Cc. C. KIMBALL, - - - 
| JAMES P. TAYLOR, 


WM. SCHEFFLER, - - © 


Vice-PRESIDENT. 
SECRETARY. 


ACTUARY. 


ILLINOIS GENERAL AGENCY, 


No. 9 Larmon Block, - - Chicago, Ili. 


This Company having closed the Accident Department of its 
business, issues all the approved forms of Life, Term, and En- 
dowment Policies, with or without participation in profits. It 
applies to all its Policies 


THE MASSACHUSETTS LAW OF NON-FORFEITURE ; 


has established liberal and equitable regulations in regard to 
change of occupation, residence and travel. 

These and every other condition of the contract DISTINCTLY 
EXPRESSED IN THE POLICY ITSELF. 





With this Company originated the system of Insurance 
entitled 


INSURANCE ON THE INTEREST- 
BEARING PLAN. 


By this system, the Company guarantees to the Assured 
compound interest on all premiums paid, at six per cent. per 
| annum, until premiums and interest shall equal the sum in- 
sured. Thereafter no further payments are required, and Cash 
Dividends upon the amount insured are paid annually, at an 
equal percentage with those declared upon the Capital Stock 
of the Company. Premiums and Interest are non-forfeitable 
| from the beginning. Paid-up Policies on this plan entitle the 
| holder toa 


Loan of One-half the Sum Assured. 


LIFE 


Premiums calculated so as to limit payments to one, two, 
| three, or five years, if desired. This plan avoids the com- 
| plewity and obscurity of the old systems, and compels the In- 
sured to understand the entire contract. 
| Simplicity, clearness, and perfect equity eharacterize the 
Interest-Bearing Plan. 


AGents wanted throughout Illinois, Wisconsin, and Iowa. 
With men of character and experience, liberal arrangements 
arrangements will be made. 

Parties desiring information or Agencies, are invited to call 
upon or address > 


HEWITT & PETTENCILL, 
GENERAL AGENTS, 
No. 9 LARMON BLOCK, - - CHICAGO. 


POST OFFICE DRAWER, 6,208. 


N. B.—Responsible, energetic men, able to bring things to 
pass, wanted in Chicago. 











i 


> 


> 
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Leroy CHURCH. EDWARD GoopMAN. R. R. DonneLiey. 


Church, (500dman & Donnelley 





PRINTERS, 


Nos. 108 and 110 Dearborn Street, 


COR. WASHINGTON, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


FOURTEEN POWER PRESSES IN OPERATION. 


Neither pains nor expense have been spared to render this a 
model establishment. The type is new, and of the most ex- 
quisite design; and the steam presses are of the most approved 
construction. We are therefore prepared to execute, in the 
highest style of the art, with precision and promptitude, every 
description of 


Fire, Life, and Marine 


InsuRANCE PRintTING, 


EMBRACING 


POLICIES, 
POLICY COVERS, 
POLICY REGISTERS, 
OPEN POLICY BOOKS, 
RENEWALS, 
DAILY RENEWAL REPORTS, 
ACCOUNTS CURRENT, 


EXPIRATION NOTICES, | 


LETTER HEADS, 
SURVEYS AND APPLICATIONS, 
ORDINARY APPLICATIONS, 
ENVELOPES, 
NOTE HEADS, 
LOSS PROOFS, 
COMMISSIONS, 
POCKET TABLETS, 
STEAMBOAT SURVEYS, 
BLOTTERS, 


ACENTS’ SUPPLIES, ETC., 


CERTIFICATES OF STOCK, 
BONDS, 
CHECKS, 
CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
DRAFTS, 
CIRCULARS, 
BUSINESS CARDS, 
BILL HEADS, 
BLANK BOOKS, Erc., Erc., 


With a promptitude and correctness that will insure satisfac- 
tion. It will profit Managers and Secretaries of companies to 
examine our specimens and prices, 


Cuurcn, GoopMAn & DONNELLEY. 





The business of thie Company is confined EXCLUSIVELY 
to the 
INSURANCE OF FIRST-CLASS, HEALTHY LIVES, 





Of New York. 


Orrice WesTERN DeEPpARTMENT: 
124 Washington Street, 
CHICAGO. 


CHARLES GILLMAN SMITH, M.D., Medical Director. 
T. ORMSBEE, - = Manager. 


Reversionary Dividends 100 per cent., 


OR 


Cash Dividends in Advance / / 


NO NOTES TAKEN on which the Insured must pay interest, 
OR to be deducted from the amount OF THE 
POLICY at Death. 


ALL POLICIES HAVE A CASH SURRENDER VALUE. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: 
THE STOCK PLAN, 


By which the full cash effect of the Premium is rendered 
IMMEDIATE, SECURE, AND CERTAIN, 
In lieu of a Dividend, which is 





DISTANT, CONTINGENT, AND UNCERTAIN. 


THE PIONEER COMPANY. 


THE ORIGINAL 


TRAVELERS INSURANCE 


COMPANYT, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Assets, Jan. 1, 1868, - $940,829.51 


INSURES AGAINST 


ACCIDENTS 


Causing Death or Total Disability from Labor 


or Business. 


AccIDENT Povictes written for any term from one month to 
one year, insuring from $500 to $10,000 in case of fatal acci- 
dent, or $3 to $50 weekly indemnity for totally disabling 
injuries caused by accident, at an annual cost of $5 to $25 per 
$1000, according to occupation and degree of hazard. 


LIFE INSURANCE. 


The Travevers also grants all approved forms of full Life 
Insurance, at low rates of premium, either on the STOCK or ° 
MUTUAL plan. The former at rates so low as to be equal to a 
LARGE DIVIDEND IN ADVANCE. 

Participating policies give all the profits to the assured. 
Dividends available annually, to increase the amount of the 

olicy, or to liquidate next year’s prenfiums, or to purchase 
indemnity for disabling injuries in advance, to the amount of 


| $5 per week for each $1,000 insured: thus GUARANTEEING THE 


DIVIDEND to that extent. 
All full life or endowment policies NON-FORFEITABLE. 





Compinep Lire anp Accipent ]NsuRANCE 
UNDER ONE POLICY AND PREMIUM. 


The Travelers also combines with any approved form of full 
life insurance, when desired, the payment of a weekly indem- 
nity for totally disabling injuries by accident—thus combining 
all the benefits of both Life and Accident insurance under one 


— and premium, at rates less than most companies charge 
| for Lif 


e insurance alone. This form of policy meets with much 


| favor, and the Travelers is the only company that writes it. 


Losses Paid in Thirty Days 


After due notice and proof of Death. | 


Tue Premiums 





WHAT HAS BEEN DONE. 


In its Life department, the Travelers has already, in its first 
twenty months’ business, written over 3,700 policies—a 
greater number than any other life company in the same time 
(with one exception). 

In its Accident department, it has written upwards of 


| 125,000 policies, and 


Charged by the UNIVERSAL are as low as the actual experi- 
ence of insured life in this country will justify, and on the 
ordjnary Life and Ten-year Non-Forfeiture Policies, are nearly 
ONE THIRD LOWER than those charged by the majority of 
Mutual Companies. 


TRUE. 


** The cheapest rates of premium consistent with entire and 
perfect safety to the insured, best subserve the public interests, 
and operate to extend the benefits of these beneficent institu- 
tions. It is needless and expensive to pay over money or 
notes to a Life Assurance Company for the purpose only of 
having the same returned.”—Hon. William Barnes’ Report, 
1861. | 





= All applications for Agencies should be addressed to | 


the Manager at Chicago. 


Paid Three-Quarters of a Million in Losses, 


including over 8,400 losses by non-fatal injury, and 114 death 
losses by accident, in which the large sum of $308,000 was 
realized for $1,934 received in premiums. 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 

RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 

CHAS. E. WILSON, Assistant Secretary. 
EDWIN W. BRYANT, Actuary, 

Hon. ELIZUR WRIGHT, Consulting Actuary. 


_— 


WESTERN BRANCH OFFICE: 


80 La Salle Street, Chicago. 
TULIUS WHITE, MANAGER. 








THE 


SPECTATOR. 

















1868. 


GROSS ASSETS, - $2,029,640.79. 


SemMI-ANNUAL ExHIBIT 


HARTFORD 


Fire Insurance Company, 


No. 115. 


Fanuary ist, 1868. 





$346,644 69 | 


104,494 54 | 


Cash on hand, in Bank, and Cashitems - 
Loans on Collateral and Real Estate security 
Miscellaneous investments, being Stocks, Bonds, 
and United States Securities, Market Value, 1,574,411 69 | 
Accrued interest 4,089 87 | 


$2,029,640 79 | 


Liabilities : | 


$1,000,000 00 
167,356 23 
144 00 
$1,167,500 28 | 

62,140 56 


Capital Stock - 
Losses in process of adjustment - 
Unpaid Dividends 


Actual Surplus - 





After another year of, numerous and sweeping disaster 





THE MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company, 
OF NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, 


President, 


Furnishes Insurance combining the advantages offered by all 


other Companies, with unequailed Financial Security. 


Assets, - over $25,000,000 in Cash. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vice-President. 


JOHN M. STUART, - Secretary. 
F, SCHROEDER, - -  Ass't Secretary. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS,- Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, - Aas’t Actuary. 


Applications for insurance or for Agencies may be made to 


the Company direct, or to either of the following 


GENERAL AGENTS: 


F. Ratchford Starr, General Agent for Pennsylvania and Dela- 
ware, 400 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


H. B. Merrell, General Agent for Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Wisconsin, Iowa and Minnesota, Detroit, Mich. 


L. Spencer Goble, General Agent for New Jersey, 299 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


Hale Remington, General Agent for Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts (except Boston), Fall River, Mass. 


| H. 8. Homans, General Agent for Pacific Coast, 424 Montgom- 


HartTrorpD 


THE 


ery Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


James A. Rhodes, General Agent for Southern New York, No. 
157 Broadway, New York. 


| O. F. Bresee, General Agent for Virginia, West-Virginia, Dis- 


1 fers its patrons and the public to the foregoing exhibit as 
evidence of its ability to furnish 


INDEMNITY 


trict of Columbia, and Maryland, 21 South Street, Balti- 
more, Md 
John G. Jennings, General Agent for Ohio, Cleveland, Ohio. 
John T. Christie, General Agent for Northern New York, 
Troy, N. Y. 


Stephen Parks, General Agent for Western New York, Troy, 
N. ¥. 


| Frank H. Little, General Agent for Long Island and Staten 


suited to the times. 


Island, 132 Broadway, New York. 


Benjamin D. Kennedy, General Agent for Kentucky and East- 
ern Tennessee, Louisville, Ky. 


| 8. J. Scovill, General Agent for the Eastern British Provinces, 


Income, - $5,000 per day. 


Agencies in all prominent localities. 


ALL Ciasses oF Fine Risks accerTED ON EQUITABLE 
TERMS. 


| Henry H. Hyde, General Agent for Boston and 


St. John, N. B. 


| John W. Nichols, General Agent for Connecticut, 201 Chapel 


Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Fayette P. Brown, General Agent for Vermont, Rutland, Vt. 
Amos D. Smith, 3rd, General Agent for Rhode Island, Provi- 

dence, R. i. 

Clinton B, Fisk, General Agent for Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska 
and Colorado, St. Louis, Mo. 

Vicinity, 35 

State Street, Boston, Mass. ‘ 





LETNA 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


NET ASSETS, 1868, MARKET VALUE, 


$4368,294.74. 





| Fire AND InLaND NavicaTion Risks. 


To indicate the value of a veteran company, like the Ztna, 
the following record of its performances should convince every 
intelligent mind how property burns ; also how this sterling old 
company performs its duty to the public. 


IN 49 YEARS IT HAS PAID FOR 


5,000 DWELLING HOUSES AND CONTENTS. 

2,200 CHURCHES, COLLEGES, ann PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 
8,000 STORES AND MERCHANDISE. 

4,400 MILLS AND MANUFACTORIES. 

2,200 SHIPMENTS BY LAKE AND RIVER. 


MAKING A 


Total of Losses paid, $23,000,000. 


The tna Insurance Company is the Trustee 
of tts patrons to an extent ten-fold greater than 
of its own stockholders. 


&@™ Agencies in all the principal cities and towns in the 
United States. 


Rates and terms as liberal as are consistent with reliable in- , 
demnity. » 
Applications for insurance will be promptly attended to. 


BRANCH OFFICE, 





171 Vine Street, Cincinnati. 








